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welfare problems and the programs and skills needed to 
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TREATMENT OF GANGS 


INA DELINQUENT BOYS’ INSTITUTION 


Milton Willner 
Director of Clinical Services 
Berkshire Industrial Farms 
Canaan, New York 


The author, who won the second 1957 Mary E. Boretz 
award for this article, offers insight on the formation, 
life span, and characteristics of adolescent gangs, as 
observed in a private treatment institution for delin- 


quent boys, and discusses methods to combat them; it 
will be of interest to any institutional staff. 


Tue DESCRIPTIVE definition of a gang as 
“a conflict group at war with other groups 
or with the forces of organized society,”! 
provides a working hypothesis. The staff of 
Berkshire Industrial Farm, a nonsectarian, 
interracial institution serving 145 delinquent 
boys of average intellectual capacities be- 
tween the ages of twelve and sixteen, believe 
that the formation of a gang in an institution 
is symptomatic of a breakdown in the total 
institution treatment services. 

Berkshire Farm is a self-contained com- 
munity whose facilities include education, 


recreation, and work. That it is an open type 


institution with large living units has made 
it necessary to accept only youngsters with 
the basic ego strength to control, or be 
helped to control, their acting-out behavior, 
and who have the innate capacity for the give 
and take of group living. 

The integration of the individual and 
group approach, constructed on a base of 
total staff understanding and desire to help, 
represents the framework in which help is 
available. The staff, applying the thera- 
peutic approach, consider acts of delinquency 


"as defenses against underlying feelings, and 
_ therapy is directed toward enabling the boys 
' togive up these defenses so they can begin to 


understand the nature of these feelings and 
the reasons for their antisocial behavior. We 
emphasize providing each youngster with an 
opportunity for a meaningful relationship 
with some adult. When a boy has found such 
an adult, further planning aims toward pro- 


1E. B. Reuter and C. W. Hart, Introduction to 
Sociology, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933, as 
quoted in Hinsie and Shatsky, ed., Psychiatric Dic- 
tionary, New York: Oxford University Press, 1954, 
p. 235, 
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viding maximum opportunity for the boy to 
relate on a one-to-one basis. 

Group experiences are equally valuable in 
contributing to ego synthesis and personality 
growth. To beliked and accepted by thegroup, 
and to become an integral part of it is a con- 
structive and stabilizing experience for the 
delinquent who has had difficulty in sub- 
ordinating his primitive desires to the de- 
mands of the group. All boys are given the 
opportunity to share in small group experi- 
ences of an intensive nature. These groups 
take many forms and are in keeping with the 
interests and needs of the boys. 

The boys who come to Berkshire Farm 
have been subjected to severe and repeated 
deprivations and frustrations. Family super- 
vision has been ineffectual, parental control 
has broken down, and the parent-child rela- 
tionship is characterized by hostility. The 
youngsters appear to have achieved a stage 
of personal autonomy since they have cast 
off parental control and restraint. This is mis- 
leading; far from having attained personal 
autonomy, for which they were never pre- 
pared, they have become fixated at a stage of 
personal negativism.? 

Our entire treatment program is geared 
toward helping the individual boy yield this 
state of personal negativism. From the 
minute the boy walks into the institution 
every attempt is made to correct his impres- 
sions that the adult world is a rejecting 
world. In this accepting social climate, 
adults become not only important but neces- 
sary to the boys, who are freer to gratify 
their unsatisfied needs for love and de- 
pendency. 


2 EF. H. Erikson, Childhood and Society, New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1950, pp. 222-224. 
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The Nature and Size of Gangs 


The boys who organize or voluntarily join 
a gang at Berkshire Farm are those who be- 
lieve they experience a repetition of parental 
rejection from an individual or individuals in 
whom they have invested parental qualities; 
those who have never been able to establish 
positive ties to an adult, either because of 
their own personality difficulties or lack of 
opportunity. The desire to punish adults for 
these feelings finds an outlet in gang ac- 
tivities. Certain boys use the gang as a 
weapon against adults; particularly those 
who come from a large urban center, and 
have grown up with the gang as an important 
phase of their culture. A predisposition to 
gangs does not tell the whole story, since 
these boys will turn to the gang only when 
they feel rejected. Although the institution 
serves delinquent boys, almost half of whom 
come from the large urban centers where 
gangs flourish, gangs are not the usual 
phenomena in the institutional setting and 
more than one gang at a time has never 
existed there. 

The meaning of institutional and city 
gangs seems to be the same, but the boys 
who introduce gangs into the institution 
appear to have transformed what they 
thought they’ were transmitting. Those of 
our boys from the large urban communities 
have been fringe members rather than leaders 
of gangs. As they organize a gang in the in- 
stitution they set up a strongly structured 
group, where responsibility and position are 
clearly defined for each member. The gang 
seldom consists of more than ten to fifteen 
members who are constantly at the beck and 
call of the leader through his henchmen. The 
main characteristics of the institutional gang 
are: 

1. deliberateness of organization, 


2. lack of constructive peer values, 
3. leader’s lack of inherent ability. 


1. Deliberateness of Organization 

There is nothing spontaneous about the 
formation of a gang in our setting. Alert 
staff members can spot the very beginnings 
of an attempt to organize a gang. A boy is 
observed talking intently, perhaps heatedly, 
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to first one youngster and then another, A 
second boy, acting as his lieutenant, repeats 
the process. The first sign that a gang is bei 
organized appears in the leader’s attempts ty 
communicate with other possibly susceptible 
boys. 


Unless checked at this level, it moyg } cohes 
speedily into the second stage. Membershin | ass! 
is imposed upon certain boys by violence § replat 
the threat of violence; a small boy threatens | leade 
a stronger boy; desserts, cigarettes, anq} mark 
sweets miraculously appear in over-abyp, | sion, 
dance in the possession of a chosen few. One | deme 
gang leader sat out an Easter egg hunt unde § there 
the shade of a tree and at the close of the day ual § 
appeared before the judges to claim th§ pend 
prize for the greatest number of eggs, The § ident 
boys chosen for unwilling membership ap} port 
those most threatening to the gang leader § criti 
either from a physical or a leadership point § crt 
of view. Boys who represent no competition § Pe 
to the gang leader or his cronies, who arg the 
passive or withdrawn, or whose institutiona § help 
routines remove them from the aegis of the} ‘rat 
gang are never compelled to join. Often, the§ hav 
first hint that the organization of the gang 3, | 
has entered the second stage comes from§ |; 
boys who are being forced to join—the hint § a5. 
is an SOS to help them effect an exodus from § whi 
the gang. The concept of the gang asa} wh 
“separate, distinct and often irresistible § can 
focus of attraction, loyalty and solidarity" } yor 
is not substantiated in our setting. sho 
2. Lack of Constructive Peer Values gra 

The gang does offer some secondary satis. = 
faction of dubious value. Boys who feel ur 7 
wanted can get companionship, persona : 
grievances can be aired and accepted at their t 
face value, and fantasies of omnipotence can ; 
pass unquestioned. Boys find a temporary . 
escape from the realities of an outer world- p 
which in moments of bitterness and despait i 
they feel rejects and limits them—into a world Be 
of their own making, where infantile fantasies he 
and desires are tolerated. a 

There is a vast difference between a demo § _ 
cratically structured group and the auto ; 
Se \t 

2A. K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys, Glencoe, Illinois: § % 
The Free Press, 1955, p. 31. . 
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cratically structured gang. For constructive 
yse of group participation, there must be 
maximum group interreaction, based on a 
free and spontaneous participation of all the 
members. This is possible only in groups with 
4 democratic structure. In a gang, the only 
cohesive force is the bond to the leader, who 
assumes the role of a new inner authority and 
replaces the individual’s superego. This 
leadership encourages regression to a state of 
marked dependence, unquestioning submis- 
gion, and loss of personal identity. In the 
democratic group, as Scheidlinger points out, 
there is “. . « less projection of the individ- 
yal superego upon the leader and less de- 
pendence upon him. Instead, there is more 
identification (in the ego) with him and op- 
portunity for individualized, at times even 
critical responses from the group.”4 Auto- 
cratic groups, because of the marked de- 
pendence of the members of the group upon 
the leader, do not permit the emergence of 
helpful values which groups with a demo- 
cratic structure encourage. Therefore they 
have no therapeutic value. 


3. Leader’s Lack of Inherent Ability 

It is a mistake to consider the gang leader 
as a boy with inherent leadership ability 
which is being used unwisely in the gang, 
who, with proper guidance and direction, 
can become a positive force. Not one of the 
youngsters who became a gang leader ever 
showed leadership in any area in our pro- 
gram. In several instances, they were able to 
assume the role of gang leader only because 
they were so obviously unstable that the 
other boys feared them. Brute force, sup- 
ported by the use of weapons, was the means 
they used to enforce their domination over 


_other boys. Brute force—not rational reason- 


ing power, not an appeal to emotions, not a 
respected leadership quality. 

We must remember that the population at 
Berkshire Farm consists of youngsters who 
have retained the ability for meaningful 
relationships with adults and who have 


*S. Scheidlinger, “Freudian Concepts of Group Rela- 
tions,” D. Cartwright and E. Zender, ed., Group Dy- 
namics, Research and Theory, Evanston: Row, Peterson 
and Co,, 1953, pp. 52-61. 
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mastered control of their instinctive aggres- 
sive impulses. The resort to brute force sug- 
gests the trauma, and the effects of this 
trauma, that boys feel they have suffered in 
the program. Freud, in a letter to Albert 
Einstein, describes recourse to violence as 
the most primitive manner of resolving con- 
flicts of interest between men, and states, 
“Thus under primitive conditions it is 
superior force—brute violence or violence 
backed by arms—that lords it everywhere.’”® 
A boy resorts to violence when he regresses 
to a primitive emotional state. 

Recognizing that gang leaders are not the 
natural leaders in our program, we were able 
to see them as youngsters needing total 
therapeutic help. Any one-sided attempt to 
help these boys by redirection of peer group 
relationships was doomed to failure. 

A case illustration of a boy who enjoyed 
brief notoriety as a gang leader may illus- 
trate that gangs are organized by boys who 
feel rejected in the institution. 

Al is a fourteen-year-old Negro boy from New York 
City who came to the attention of the court because of 
truancy, stealing, and severe neglect by his psychotic 
mother. His only healthy relationships within the fam- 
ily were to his two older brothers, who acted as father 
substitutes and helped keep the family together. The 
oldest brother had recently entered the service. The 
staff psychiatrist in the initial diagnostic conference 
made the following diagnosis: “‘passive dependency re- 
action, chronic severe, manifested by dependency, lack 
of initiative, inability to express direct hostility or ag- 
gression, and marked feelings of being unwanted.” 

The boy immediately entered into a very dependent 
relationship with the cottage mother and appeared an 
extremely conforming, cooperative youngster who had 
no difficulty in finding acceptance by his peers in all 
areas of the program. He began to have the idea that his 
cottage parents might adopt him and wanted to con- 
sider the cottage mother as his real mother. The infan- 
tile level of his dependent feelings were seen by his 
inability to accept the reality of the difference in color 
as he discussed the possibility of adoption with other 
boys, and his desire for overt show of affection by the 


cottage mother. Basically, his physical approaches were 
infantile rather than sexual.® 


5 Sigmund Freud to Albert Einstein, “Why War?” 
Readings in World Politics, Chicago: American Founda- 
tion for Political Education, 1955, pp. 1, 35-36. 

6 Staff personnel active in this situation were: Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard Hopkins, cottage parents; Ely Amer, 
caseworker; and Dr. Frank Hladky, psychiatrist. I am 
personally indebted to Mr. Amer and Dr. Hladky for 
the use of their case material. 


[3] 




























































The cottage mother could not help feeling uncom- 
fortable because of Al’s clumsy manner of reaching out 
to her. Despite her attempts to show him affection as if 
he were a younger boy (a pat on the back, a squeeze 
of the hand, or other ways of leading the situation into 
a more positive way), Al felt rejected. He did not know 
how to relate to a mother figure as giving as his cottage 
mother; he always expected to be rejected and, there- 
fore, felt rejected unless there was a very positive 
demonstration of praise or affection. The sudden and 
extended absence of Al’s caseworker due to illness at 
this time served to reinforce these feelings. 

We woke up one morning to find that overnight Al 
had organized a gang with the usual structure of war 
counselors and messengers, and the usual paraphernalia 
of illegally obtained weapons. Al in contrast to his pre- 
vious conforming, passive, and even sweet self, had be- 
come a bully, hitting out viciously against other boys 
and threatening to use a knife on the cottage mother. 


Handling of Gangs 

Boys join gangs as they once again 
establish the condition of personal nega- 
tivism toward adults, characteristic of their 
former social status, when adults gave the 
boys reason to believe they were not inter- 
ested in them. The clinical approach to the 
handling of gangs at Berkshire Farm always 
involves the use of individuals, small groups, 
therapy. 
1. The Use of Individuals 

The aim of this approach is to reestablish 
a boy in his original relationship with the 
adult, or to bring in other adults when the 
original adult is no longer available. To be 
able to do this, the staff member must sin- 
cerely want to help the boy. These individ- 
uals must understand completely the reasons 
for the boy’s feelings of rejection, and con- 
tinue to interpret the boy’s behavior. 


We felt that Al could learn through experience with 
the cottage parents rather than through verbal learn- 
ing, and that he should remain in the cottage where he 
could work through his feelings toward the cottage 
mother. While the possibility of a cottage transfer was 
contemplated, this move was not necessary as the cot- 
tage parents insisted on the importance of Al’s working 
through his difficulties with them. Continued interpreta- 
tion was given to the cottage mother by the caseworker 
of the meaning of the boy’s present behavior and his 
basic unawareness of how to relate to one so giving as 
she is. 


2. The Use of Small Groups 
Small groups can have a strong, positive 
effect upon a boy; can help him to find the 
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acceptance and security he is seeking: and, 


because of their proven value, are a consti, ~ 
uent part of the total treatment design, = 

Al was immediately encouraged to attend a small db Wha 
cussion group, established by the staff, including mem, un 
bers of his gang, and other boys. This group offered him Ci 
the opportunity to verbalize his underlying Aggression es 


in a setting that provided him simultaneously with the 
feeling of belonging and acceptance. 

He was also included in an art group led by a voluy, 
teer whose warmth and genuine liking for boys wa 
evident. Al had not completely rid himself of his 


orientation, for he immediately threatened the othe H 
boys, “Give her any trouble and you'll have to answe | to a 
to me.” 

- ; ; coop 

He was encouraged to participate in aggressive sports: 

: ; : Ports; wor. 

he lacked sufficient skills and interest to Participate in full 
the competitive sports, such as soccer or football, but 

: : chat 

did become an efficient boxer. all 

3. The Use of Therapy boy: 

Therapy at this stage is related to a discus. prol 
sion of the boy’s feelings of rejection, so that tar 
he may gain awareness of the nature of his "7 
feelings. Psychiatric re-evaluation is often own 
needed to estimate the effect of the situa. deg 
tional impact upon the ego, in the light of nee 
possible emotional regression. gar 

Emphasis was placed on the need for the caseworker § 0} 
to work with the boy around his feelings toward his own § they 
mother, approaching the subject repeatedly from differ. § ina 
ent angles, to help him recognize the fact that the fee. onl: 
ings he has toward his cottage mother were expressions aut 
of his feelings toward his real mother. He required help § ™ 
to accept the fact that the cottage mother is his cottage = 
mother and ot his mother, that he cannot expect her to | 
adopt him, that he should not feel that he wanted to § Ye 
kill her because she was not in a position to satisfy al § thi 
his dependency needs. to 

Much of Al’s acting out was therapeutically induced #1; 
and the result of casework movement. In the past the re 
caseworker had sought to help him express his red t 

> con ° . ‘ 0 
feelings by pointing up his defense mechanism of denial; ‘. 
for instance, his bland smile when he was telling about | 
traumatic, unhappy incidents. As this was done over a 
and over again Al became more frustrated and acted out § 
some of his real feelings of hostility. The meaning of § 
these feelings were now handled in the casework situa be 
tion as was the meaning that the caseworker’s absent § tl 
had for the boy. 

As complete staff resources are mobilized ‘ 
to help the leader and members of the gang, ‘ 
and as the boys begin to find renewed help ‘ 
and increased satisfactions, the gang dis # 4 


solves of its own accord. Serving no useful 
purpose, it “just fades away.” Successful 


[4] 
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treatment of the boys in the gang is not at 
all equated to success in enabling them vol- 
untarily to surrender their gang affiliation. 
What is accomplished is that the individual 
oungster is brought back to a point where 
heno longer has to struggle in a negative and 
defensive way with his inner feelings of rejec- 
tion, but works with the staff in understand- 
ing and managing his feelings. 


Need For Integration of Staff Efforts 


Handling of the gang presents a challenge 
to all staff members because of the perfect 
cooperation required, especially between case- 
workers and residential staff. There must be 
full understanding of projected goals and 
channels of communication must be open at 
all times. The whole staff must accept that 
boys are in the institution for help with their 
problems, and that working this problem 
through with the boy can be an important 
step in treatment. 

Non-professional as well as professional 
members of the staff must have the highest 
degree of maturity and sensitivity to the 
needs of the gang members. The boys in 
gangs collectively are the most disturbing 
boys in the institution: 
they have committed wrongs against other boys, often 
ina sadistic, brutal manner; they have broken rules, not 
only of the institution, but of society, have stolen, defied 
authority, and destroyed property; they have been the 
most difficult boys in the program for the staff to ac- 


cept, as they have been insulting, provocative, and 
suspicious of attempts to reach them. 


Yet the same staff members who have felt 
the brunt of the hostility are now asked again 
to help these boys, but in a more intensive 
manner. Small wonder that the immediate 
reaction of some residential staff members is 
to request that the gang leader be removed 
immediately from the institution. But such 
emergent situations can be avoided if case- 
workers are alert to developments, and if 
residential staff who work directly with the 
boys in the gang have opportunity to express 
their growing frustrations. 

Repressive measures in handling the gang 
are discouraged, although this does not pre- 
clude taking disciplinary action to restrain 
the members. We would be failing in our 
responsibility to the other youngsters if we 
did not take measures to assure their con- 
tinued protection in the program. But to 
meet brute force with brute force would only 
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strengthen the gang members’ hostility to 
adult authority and solidify its group auton- 
omy. Repressive measures serve only to 
fixate a boy at the stage of primitive develop- 
ment to which he has regressed, perhaps per- 
manently, if the rejecting forces are suffi- 
ciently traumatic. 

Youngsters are placed in an institution for 
help, and their need is never greater than 
when they are most disturbing. An institu- 
tion avoids its responsibility when it returns 
to the referring agencies youngsters who 
present management problems. Discharge o 
these boys must be based on a careful evalua- 
tion of whether the institution can continue 
to serve them, or whether their behavior re- 
flects change which requires a different sort 
of help than it can provide. The recommen- 
dations must define the kind of treatment 
required to assure continuing help. 


To Sum Up 


The appearance of a gang on an institu- 
tional scene indicates failure of the program 
to meet the needs of some boys, and is 
symptomatic of a temporary breakdown in 
the total services provided. The gang pri- 
marily recruits its membership from that 
element of the population whose needs for 
satisfying relationships with adults are not 
being met. It disrupts the treatment pro- 
gram in several ways: its activities tend to 
spread discontent and to encourage rebellion 
toward staff authority, in order to satisfy the 
overt expressions of hostility and aggression 
which cover up the members’ feelings of 
rejection; the continuing existence of the 
gang contradicts the principles of cohesive- 
ness which are essential if youngsters are to 
profit from a group experience. 

A gang must be handled through total 
mobilization of staff efforts to help individual 
members yield their state of personal nega- 
tivism and re-establish themselves in mean- 
ingful relationships to adults by the planned 
and coordinated use of individuals, small 
groups, and therapy. This is a clinical ap- 
proach which requires the highest degree of 
staff integration. Inasmuch as boys never 
need help more than when they are members 
of gangs, the institution has the responsibil- 
ity to provide continuing help for each boy in 
the gang, no matter how disturbed or how 
disturbing he may be. 


[5] 








FIELD WORK SUPERVISION 


Marguerite Hunt 


Associate Professor 
University of Washington Graduate 
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‘Tue acEncy supervisor or practitioner who 
assumes responsibility for field work super- 
vision of the graduate student in social work 
takes on a far more complicated task than 
did her counterpart of former years. Unfor- 
tunately, the task is not made easier by the 
existence of clear-cut objectives of profes- 
sional education on which there is universal, 
or even general, agreement. On the contrary 
the view is being increasingly expressed that 
we are living in a rapidly changing world, 
that this is a period of transition for social 
work and that the ultimate direction it will 
take is not yet known.? All of this has re- 
sulted in many questions as to what we are 
or ought to be preparing social workers to do. 

Despite the confusion, however, certain 
trends in both classroom instruction and 
field work supervision are clearly discernible. 
These may be summarized as: 


1) the increasing emphasis on the need for greater 
breadth of preparation; 

2) the general acceptance of the view that conceptual 
learning takes place in the field and in the 
class; 

3) the accent on preparation for generic casework 
practice rather than specialized practice within a 
given agency; 

4) the need to prepare social workers in a way that 
will develop their capacities to function with in- 
creasing effectiveness and independence in the 
years immediately following graduation. 


Breadth Versus Narrowness 


Despite some of the lack of agreement on 
what we are preparing students for, there 
appears to be more and more unanimity in 
regard to the need for greater “breadth” of 
preparation, not in contrast to depth but to 


1 Since the author is a caseworker this article will 
refer specifically to the supervision of casework students. 


2. Nathan E. Cohen, “A Changing Profession in a 
Changing World,” Social Work, Vol. 1, No. 4, Oct. 
1956, p. 12. 
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The following two papers discuss what the school y 
social work looks for in the way of supervision an 
what an agency can offer students in this espe, 





















































OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 





a trend toward an ever-increasing “nartoy, 
ness.” In the school curriculum this has takey 
the form of strengthened course content jy 
social services as they are affected by social 
political, and economic forces. However at, 
recent workshop on curriculum evaluation! 
some of the problems involved in integrating 
this material into the overall education 
experience of the student were noted. It wa 
pointed out that there appeared to be rej 
problems in engaging the student to the sam 
extent in these courses as in the practi 
ones and, thus, in providing the necessay 
motivation for his full participation. Somed 
this was attributed to the fact that field wok 
has yet to offer the kind of integrating expen. 
ences for this segment of the curriculum tha 
it has for casework practice courses. 

The observation can be made that as cage. 
work agencies generally have tended to de 
vote more and more time to the direct treat. 
ment of emotional problems, fewer exper. 
ences outside this area have been availabk 
for student learning. Perhaps it is not unfair 
to say too that both casework instructors and 
field work supervisors have often ove. 
emphasized the psychological factors in mal 
adjustment and under-played the social ones, 
with the result that one hears on all sides the 
plea to put the “social” back in social work 
Because a theory of society comparable to 
the theory of personality has yet to be devel 
oped and therefore to be available for teach 
ing and learning, it is not difficult to see how 
this situation came about. It is to be hoped, 
however, that a solution will not involr 
swinging to the opposite extreme and stress 
ing social factors to the exclusion of psycho 
logical ones, but rather achieving an appr 
priate emphasis on both. 
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3 Council on Social Work Education, Fifth Anmul 
Program Meeting, Los Angeles, California. Januaq 
23-26, 1957. 
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The question of what the school’s expecta- 
tions are in relation to the breadth and 
variety of experiences in the field work 

cy can be answered only in very broad 
terms. Obviously they will vary from agency 
to agency and will be influenced by the reali- 
‘jes of the particular agency situation. Speak- 
ing generally, however, it is hoped that all 
feld work supervisors will find ways of pro- 
viding opportunities for the student to see in 
practice the application of those principles 
common to the social work methods: case- 
work, group work, community organization, 
and to a lesser extent perhaps administra- 
tion, and research. Participation in agency 
staff meetings, contacts with agency boards, 
and membership on committees of Health 
and Welfare Councils are all means by which 
students can gain first-hand knowledge of the 
social work methods. 

With the increasing emphasis on research, 
the more the student can see in practice some 
of the agency’s plan of searching out cause 
and effect relationships (even in very simple 
research designs) the more he will become 
committed to a research approach and the 
better able he will be to integrate the re- 
search segment of the curriculum. Similarly 
contacts with agency administrators, in which 
the student sees how policies and procedures 
are developed and the reasons for them, will 
provide him with a basis for understanding 
administrative procedures and working with 
administrative personnel. 

Many have argued that including some of 
these experiences would result in diluting to 
an extent those considered absolutely essen- 
tial to assure even a beginning level of com- 
petence in practice at the completion of 
graduate study. This would seem to presup- 
pose that we are now utilizing all of our time 
in both class and field to the best possible 
advantage and that additions could only be 
made through the omission of some of the 
proven essentials. This, unfortunately, or 
perhaps fortunately, would appear to be de- 
batable. In fact it is doubtful if, in education 
or elsewhere, one could not find room for 
improvement by better utilizing time avail- 
able to attain goals and objectives. 
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Conceptual Learning in Field Work 

One significant development of recent 
years which has helped to accelerate learning 
and so, hopefully, provide more time for 
additional experiences in the field has been 
the emphasis on conceptual learning in field 
work as well as in the classroom. For a good 
many years it was assumed that the “what” 
of casework was taught in the classroom and 
the “how” in the field. Further the “how” 
was often seen in the narrow context of 
specific agency functioning. Today it is gen- 
erally agreed that scientific training and de- 
velopment must permeate the entire cur- 
riculum and that both class and field instruc- 
tion must provide opportunities for the stu- 
dent to acquire attitudes, knowledge, and 
skill which characterize the scientific method. 
As a result there has been increasing empha- 
sis on the need for well-established methods 
of exploration, the formulation of diagnostic 
hypotheses which can be tested, and the 
selection of treatment goals and methods 
consistent with the known facts. 

As the body of knowledge to be trans- 
mitted has become clearer and better articu- 
lated, the job of the student supervisor has 
become increasingly similar to that of the 
classroom instructor. Like the classroom in- 
structor, she is expected to add new knowl- 
edge as it is needed as well as to reiterate for 
emphasis knowledge already acquired. She 
must above all help the student to translate 
his theoretical knowledge into operational 
principles and methods. Students generally 
develop skill in both the study and diagnostic 
processes considerably before they achieve 
similar skill in planning appropriate treat- 
ment measures. Time after time both in class 
and field the student will appear knowledge- 
able about the problem and how it developed 
but will still ask in bewilderment, “What do 
I do now?”. The supervisor has to help him 
see both the long-range objectives or goals 
and the next logical steps on the way to 
achieving them. Students can rarely do this 
by themselves and to some extent this re- 


4Samuel Finestone, “The Scientific Component in 
the Casework Field Curriculum,” Social Casework, Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 5, May 1955, p. 195. 
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mains an area of weakness for most beginning 
practitioners. If in the process of doing this 
for the specific case situation, she is also able 
to make generalizations about methods in 
similar or different situations she will ad- 
vance the student’s theoretical knowledge 
and give him a base from which to operate in 
succeeding case situations. For a long time 
teachers and supervisors stressed how all 
cases were different and unique. This was 
only a half-truth since they also have points 
of similarities so that one does not start out 
with each new case as if it were the first. 
Knowledge gained from those that preceded 
it, if properly integrated, should aid in the 
deeper understanding of the current one. 

The fear has often been expressed that 
with the current emphasis on the scientific 
aspects of casework, we will tend to overlook 
that which is “art” in social casework. This 
seems possible only if we use our theoretical 
base inflexibly and without imagination. 
There would seem to be no sound basis for 
believing that because one goes about prob- 
lem-solving in a systematic way, one will of 
necessity do it automatically and without 
regard for the individual. Perhaps our best 
line of defense against such a possibility is to 
continue to recruit students with sensitivity, 
warmth, imagination, and flexibility and 
then help them to use these qualities in a 
disciplined and helpful way. 


Teaching Generic Versus Specific 


The ability to generalize about casework 
from agency to agency depends to some ex- 
tent on the supervisor’s experience. How- 
ever, even more important is her commit- 
ment to the educational role and her ability 
to identify with the educational institution 
and its objectives. At the present time there 
appear to be two opposing trends which 
make the job of the student supervisor 
doubly difficult. While preparation for social 
work is tending more toward the generic, 
social work practice is continuing to main- 
tain and in some instances increase its spec- 
ificity. It is difficult to tell whether this is a 
reaction to the current stress on conformity 
and the resulting need to believe that what 
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one does is different and unique or to Some 
other factors. 

For example, a recent student evaluation 
contained the statement: “The student jg 
able to empathize with the client Withoge 
over-identification which is extremely impor. 
tant in this setting.” No one could questigy 
but that this is essential to good Practice py 
matter what the setting. Did the write 
mean then that the chance of over-identifg, 
tion was greater in her particular agency, ang 
if so, can she identify the reasons for this in 
order to help the student avoid this pitfy} 


For it is in this area that agencies do diffef i 


and students do have unique experiences, 4 
certain problems occur with almost monoty 
nous regularity, the student learns how t 
deal with them through the sheer weight ¢ 
numbers. This is not to say, however, thy 
the same or similar situation never arises iy 
other settings; it may merely occur less fre 
quently. The supervisor who is aware of the 
similarities and can make comparisons heb 
the student to see how his learning can }¥ 
utilized in not one but many settings. § 
also helps him to maintain an identificatiq) 
with casework practice and to feel that ma 
jobs are open to him and offer as constructir 
experiences as the placement agency has. 


Current Thinking on Supervisory Methol 

Any profession has always to evaluateit 
current methods of training if it is to promot 
the continued efficient functioning of it 
members. No profession can view its method 
with complete self-satisfaction, failing t 
take into account changes both within am 
outside it which might either validate tho 
methods or indicate need for change. Ce 
tainly some of the criticisms leveled at supe. 
vision recently, including the rigidity of 
system which does not take into account tit 
individual’s need for it, or which does nl 
aim at more independent functioning 
mately, are justified. There would not sea 
to be justification, however, for the tendeng 
in some quarters to view supervision in ti 
second year of graduate study or imma 
ately following graduation as unnecess@l 
and with consultation substituting fort 
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The absence of actual sharing of responsibil- 
ity implied in the term consultation, when 
considered in relation to the student or begin- 
sing worker, suggests an evasion of responsi- 
bility on the part of the more experienced 
members of the profession which needs to be 
examined. It also suggests the need for more 
recise definitions of the two terms so that 
everyone will be thinking of the same thing 
ghen they are used. We will want to be sure 
that whatever methods we adopt are de- 
signed to produce truly independent workers 
capable of carrying heavy responsibilities, 
not workers with the mere semblance of 
independence and adequacy. 

Perhaps one of the questions most fre- 
quently asked by student supervisors, “How 
active should I be?”’, is a reflection of some 
of these general confusions in the field. Al- 
though questions about content may be im- 
plied in this, equally significant perhaps are 
theimplications it has for supervisory method. 
In answer to it many supervisors have 
learned that to encourage the student to 
express his own ideas freely in the early 
stages of the relationship, with appropriate 


WA recognition and support, enables supervisors 


to become increasingly active as time goes on 
without running the risk of seeming to be 
controlling or of making the student overly 
dependent. However, the supervisor will 
need to sense when to give new knowledge 
and when to encourage reliance on knowledge 
already acquired, for in this way she reduces 
some of the anxiety and frustration which 
the student’s inability to understand a situa- 
tion often arouses. The supervisor who merely 
affirms what the student already knows may 
be regarded by him as “withholding” and 
unhelpful, whereas the supervisor who sup- 
plements what he knows is often seen as 
“giving” and helpful depending on the way 
in which the supplementary knowledge is 
transmitted. If much of it is in a tentative 
and questioning form, it should stimulate the 
student’s own thinking, broaden his perspec- 
tive, and give rise to many new ideas. If 
given too definitely and too authoritatively, 
it may have the opposite effect, creating 
resistance and resulting in an inability to use 
itin any way. Many supervisors feel there 
are fewer pitfalls involved in making a vari- 
ety of suggestions provided the student is 
hot overwhelmed or confused by a mass of 
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material he is unable to integrate or relate to 
the situation under discussion. In this way 
he learns to speculate freely, rather than set- 
tling too early on only one possibility, and by 
keeping her suggestions tentative, the super- 
visor denies any need to control or force her 
own ideas upon him. 

Every supervisory conference should afford 
the student an opportunity to participate in 
problem-solving activity with the supervisor 
in which neither has the answers but both 
seek them. In this way he gradually becomes 
committed to this as the only really valid 
approach and whether the supervisor is 
present or not he continues to search out 
answers in this way, never being satisfied 
with the first or most obvious explanation. 

Although specific methods of supervision 
will vary just as supervisors’ personalities 
and experiences differ, it is safe to say that 
the supervisor whose knowledge is sound and 
well integrated, who has learned to articulate 
this knowledge for herself and others, and 
who desires to help develop sound practition- 
ers capable of operating independently and 
with skill, will find her own methods of doing 
this appropriately and successfully. 


Summary 


Despite some of the confusion in the field 
over what we are preparing social workers to 
do, there is increasing conviction that breadth 
in training experiences is essential if we are to 
prepare these students for the great variety 
of tasks they will be called upon to perform. 
The fact that casework is both art and 
science, with the two components needing 
similar emphasis is probably also well ac- 
cepted now. The need to prepare workers for 
generic practice rather than specific agency 
practice, and to do it in such a way as to 
render them capable of functioning with 
skill and increasing independence, is also 
gaining wide support. 

Perhaps we need to remind ourselves con- 
tinually that graduation from a school of 
social work is not the end of preparation for 
practice but rather the beginning. If we can 
inculcate in students that desire to learn and 
grow which leaves them dissatisfied with 
mediocre performance and challenges them 
to increase their skills every year that they 
practice, then we will have fulfilled our func- 
tion as educators. 


[9] 


















UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in social 
casework or social group work prepares for profes- 
sional social work practice in all fields. It leads to the 
degree of Master of Social Work. 

The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified persons 
who hold a Master's degree in social work an ad- 
vanced, third year of graduate professional educa- 
tion in social casework, group work, welfare organiza- 
tion, supervision, administration, teaching, or research. 
This curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 
The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Social Work includes, and continues 
beyond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one. of its 
specializations. 

Fellowships are available to students In all curricula. 


Address all inquiries to: 
(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 
Director of Admissions and Placement 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Marjorie W. Foster 


Training Consultant 
Washington State Department of 
Public Assistance, Olympia 


In the ’90’s my father took his first step toward be- 
coming a physician by helping a local doctor. When 
he found that his training consisted largely of rolling 
bandages and harnessing the doctor’s horse at odd 
hours, he soon decided upon the more formal education 
of a medical school. 


Epucation for social work, had its horse- 
harnessing stage, too. Today, professional 
education for social work requires a formal- 
ized graduate school program, carefully syn- 
chronized with field experience. Even so, the 
present day social worker—in training or in 
practice—-may find changing a tire or a 
diaper all part of his day’s work. 
Traditionally, practice has always been 
closely linked to theory in social work. Ap- 
prenticeship learning on the job was the 
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The Master’s Degree may be earned 

with either the Work-Study Program 

(Plan A) or the 2 year full-time Pro. 
gram (Plan B) 


The Doctorate program emphasizes 


teaching,research and administration love 
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of his education. The purpose of a student’s 
gork is his own learning, whereas the pur- 
for which the regular staff member is 
employed is to provide the services for which 
the agency 1s established. It is from these 
distinguishing elements that field work in- 
struction draws its own unique character. 


Objectives of Field Work Course 


In providing the setting for the field work 
course, it is essential that the agency have a 
very clear idea of the objectives of this 
course. 

In the first place, we wish the student to integrate 


classroom theory with the “living events” of human 
beings and their problems. 


This integration must include opportunity 
for applying and testing theory in a range of 
situations which make possible generaliza- 
tions from the experience. This process of 
generalization is essential to transfer of learn- 
ing. For example, only as the student sees 
love or hate expressed in a variety of ways is 
he able to understand displacement or pro- 
jection as he hears about them in class. With 
this understanding, he is able to identify the 


less overt forms in which hostility appears. 
The student must learn to relate the “what” 
to the “why.” 


The student must learn the “how” of social work— 
our second objective. 


We want him to learn the processes, the 
skills, the techniques of social work—specifi- 
cally those of his own process of specialization: 
casework, group work, community organiza- 
tion. Included are those ways of work that 
must be got into one’s very bones and 
muscles to free energy and attention for 
maximum effectiveness in social work. Inter- 
viewing, recording, the steps in establishing 
a helping relationship, a scientific approach 
to problems, use of community resources, 
must all become his tools to use freely, 
flexibly, effectively and satisfyingly. They 
are essentially practice skills learned by 
conscious effort and drill until they become 
as much a part of the disciplined self as the 
movement of hands on a car steering wheel. 


Since social work basically is practiced in agencies, 
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our third objective is to teach the student to work 
within an agency setting. 

Functioning in a team is seldom entirely new 
to him, but it takes on new proportions here. 
Even more important, he must learn to 
adapt to the functions and policies of the 
agency in order to find in them a dynamic for 
his work, not a check-rein on his liberty or 
that of his client. 

In public assistance the establishment of deprivation 
of support because of the absence of the father can be 
the basis of a mother’s thoughtful facing of her problem, 
not a restriction or a routine checkup. The agency offer- 
ing institutional care may help a father understand what 
separation means to his children and himself, as he and 
the worker proceed on his application, 

The student needs to learn to use specific 
procedures effectively as a means to the end 
of client service, not just red tape. 

Ail agencies account for services, people, 
time, and money in one way or another. The 
student needs, therefore, to identify those 
common elements and procedures which are 
part of a general scheme of social agency 
structure so that he may recognize these ele- 
ments as he moves from one agency to an- 
other. This can facilitate his adaptation to a 
new setting. It helps, too, to give him a 
better understanding of both agency struc- 
ture and the vital part the individual worker 
plays in the functioning of the whole agency. 

Basic to these three objectives is a fourth—the stu- 
dent must learn how to manifest the attitudes, ethics, 
and behavior by which the professional social worker 
may be identified. 

There must be a day-by-day pointing up of 
the values and ways of relating which distin- 
guish the profession of social work. Lay atti- 
tudes, such as that only the “worthy” should 
get help, must be given up by the student 
worker along with freedom to express his own 
anger at the client who berates him. Profes- 
sional ethics cannot be said merely with the 
lips. What the social worker “believes in his 
heart” must eventually “show forth in his 
life.” This learning is an acculturation proc- 
ess most of which comes by identification 
with the field work instructor and other 
social workers with whom he comes in 
contact. Its accomplishment is the hardest 
task of all because the student’s whole self, 
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as he brings it to this experience, must be- 
come involved in a learning, growing, chang- 
ing process. 

Thus, in field work we aim to: 
help the student make an integration of theory and 
practice; learn the essential skills of our profession; 


function within an agency setting; become a professional 
person. 


Effect of Agency Setting, Policy 

If these objectives are to be obtained, the 
agency carries responsibility much greater 
than a mere willingness to provide a number 
of field placements. Obviously, it is first of 
all providing a laboratory and living mate- 
rials. Second, it is providing the teacher. 
Several specific agency obligations are im- 
plied here. 

An adequate physical setting facilitates 
work and obviates unnecessary frustrations. 
It also generates a respect for the agency 
whose stability and concern for people is 
expressed in its awareness of the needs of 
workers for space, privacy, air, warmth, 
cleanliness, reasonable equipment. Undoubt- 
edly, great social work has been done in 
dingy basement offices with makeshift equip- 
ment. However, when so much is known now 
about the effect of surroundings on people, 
such an office is compared unhappily with 
other business and professional offices which 
the student knows and its work is thereby 
devalued. 

We teach students to look at the meaning 
of a man’s chosen surroundings, his clothes, 
grooming and physical behavior, as it gives 
outward expression to his inner self. Our 
agency facilities express our attitudes toward 
both clients and workers. Because basically 
the community provides the agency setting, 
this also represents to the student the com- 
munity’s attitude toward him and toward his 
chosen profession. 

In addition to an adequate setting, the 
agency has the obligation to provide a known 
base for learning in clearly stated objectives, 
policy and practice. A minimum of responsi- 
bility is to offer a written statement of func- 
tion and policy which the student can grasp 
as a structure within which he is expected to 
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work and learn. Conceivably the regular 
staff would find this a help, too! In all the 
learning problems with which the student 
has to cope, he should not have to face ay 
“unknowability” as well as what one student 
characterized as a “deep well of unknowing” 
in the agency. Nor should the student by 
expected to know all the workings of a com. 
plex agency, even when these are written 
down.! The field work instructor has ty 
identify the policy material the student js 
expected to learn because he will use it fre. 
quently. This has to be distinguished from 
agency procedures to be learned only as they 
are needed specifically. For example, the 
student in a child-placing agency needs to 
learn the agency’s way of working with 
foster parents, but he need not know its 
provisions for a child’s funeral unless that 
need occurs. 

Furthermore, the agency which offers field 
practice must be prepared to be consciously 
a part of the educational process. It is an im. 
portant part for good or bad in any case. We 
recognize that much of learning is by way of 
identification. It is more caught than taught. 
What the student overhears his colleagues 
say to clients on the phone may influence his 
attitudes more than the demonstration in. 
volved in a supervisory relationship, or the 
theory discussed in casework class. Where 
the student is given status by staff members, 
he is helped to represent the agency respon- 
sibly and with dignity because he incorpo. 
rates good and helpful ways of work. A staff 
ready to take time to help, genuinely inter. 
ested in the learning process, and showing 
this by its own devotion to professional 
standards, makes a major contribution to the 
student’s learning. 


Field Instructor’s Role 


It is important that the field instructor be 
closely related to the agency since the focus 
on the student’s learning is different from the 
focus of the regular agency supervisor which 
is primarily on service to the client. This may 
puzzle other supervisors. This is especially 


1 Our manual is in six volumes occupying ten inches 
on a shelf. 
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true if they are not familiar with modern 
professional social work education themselves. 
Acceptance by regular staff of both the field 
instructor and of social work education is 
yital. If the field work instructor is an agency 
staf member supervising both students and 
regular caseworkers, the shift from one role 
to the other is hard, but she is in closer touch 
with the agency functioning. If she is em- 
ployed by the school and assigned to the 
agency, it is essential to keep clear the lines 
of responsibility, authority and loyalty. 

A liaison staff member should carry ad- 
ministrative responsibility for keeping such 
an instructor informed on agency policy and 
changes. Obviously there is a reciprocal re- 
sponsibility here, and the field instructor 
must put something of herself into the 
agency, such as attending supervisors’ meet- 
ings and participating in staff affairs. 

The agency offers the opportunity to “work 
with people”—the real essence of the field 
experience. The agency has the people who 
need help, but just “‘some cases” is not 
enough. The agency must make a variety of 
cases readily available to the student, who 
needs a wide range of experience to test his 
theory and to generalize in order to integrate 
this theory into his thinking and acting. For 
the educational process, there must be oppor- 
tunity for continuity of experience, repeti- 
tion of experience, and progression of diffi- 
culty, geared to the student’s increasing 
capacity. 

Much has been said of supervision but 
only recently have we as a profession recog- 
nized that it demands more than an accretion 
of experience. Supervision has its own spe- 
cific and identifiable body of knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes. Today agencies offer 
tutorial supervision as a basic means of 
instruction. 

Because student supervision is a process of 
social work education, the educational com- 
ponent is heavily weighted and makes extra 
demands on the field instructor for compe- 
tence in this area. In spite of this, it is rather 
common practice to assign students to a 
senior caseworker interested in supervision 
but as yet inexperienced in it. This seems 
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unsound. Regular staff members established 
in way of work and knowledge provide more 
appropriate experience for the fledgling super- 
visor. The integrative or learning task of the 
regular worker past his orientation period 
proceeds at a much lesser pace than is ex- 
pected of students; it provides more oppor- 
tunity for repeated practice of similar situa- 
tions and requires relatively less of the teach- 
ing and enabling aspects of a supervisory 
relationship. Social work education in the 
field work course includes the responsibility 
for the establishing of new patterns of 
relationship, for teaching content in many 
areas, and for facilitating the learning 
process in spite of various emotional ob- 
stacles. This requires much of the educator in 
the field. As these elements of the student- 
field instructor relationship are clearly recog- 
nized, it becomes increasingly evident that 
an agency should use its experienced super- 
visors for students. 


Elements of Student Supervision 


What distinguishes student supervision? 
To answer this, we need to think first of 
supervision itself and the components that 
distinguish it as a process of specialization in 
social work.? For our brief consideration, the 
familiar classification of three aspects of 
supervision as administration, teaching and 
enabling is usable, if we recognize the dynamic 
interrelatedness of each of these. Administra- 
tively, the supervisor has a “line” job, carry- 
ing responsibility and authority in imple- 
menting agency policy, organizing work and 
interpreting inside and outside the agency. 
As teacher, the supervisor must teach the 
content, skills, and attitudes necessary for 
the worker to do his job, supplementing 
whatever background he may bring. As 
enabler, the supervisor identifies the worker’s 
attitudes and feelings, clarifies his confusions 
between thought and feeling, gives support 
at times of stress, and, recognizing the work- 
er’s strengths, helps him build on these. 

The staff supervisor is primarily concerned 
with the job performance of the worker in 


2 Lucille N. Austin, “Supervision in Social Work,” 
Social Work Year Book 1957. 
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working with people who have come to the 
agency for its special kind of help. The stu- 
dent supervisor has to help the student learn 
to think, feel and act as a professional person. 
Because she is a professional social worker 
and because she functions as an agency 
supervisor, she is concerned for what hap- 
pens to the client and how the agency is 
represented, but her major focus is on the 
development of the student. 


Characteristic Aspects of Field Work 
The expectations of the school and of the 
profession provide a basis for the first of the 
characteristic differences. Agency expecta- 
tions of its workers are often rather vague, 
defined by implication in evaluation criteria, 
etc. This is also too often true of students in 
that the school may not have defined what 
achievement is expected. However, if a stu- 
dent is to have an optimum experience, the 
school and profession need to give real direc- 
tion. A minimum statement of educational 
achievement goals, including definite areas 
of knowledge and skills, should be available 
to the social work educator. This should also 
include a suggested sequence based upon 
more knowledge of the whole social work 
field and of educational psychology than the 
field instructor is usualiy able to bring to the 
problem. The current emphasis on generic 
rather than specific learnings increases the 
difficulty of the problem. This area is now 
being worked on by the Council on Social 
Work Education. This should offer real help 
fairly soon. It is to be hoped that there will 
be accompanying clarification of which areas 
of the total learnings are most appropriately 
covered in field work. In any case, it is the 
responsibility of the graduate school to pro- 
vide a clear statement of educational achieve- 
ment standards based upon the criteria the 
profession has of what it should know and be. 
No matter how she obtains it, the field 
instructor should have a clear conceptualiza- 
tion of essential content of thestudent’s learn- 
ing experience in his field placement. This 
should be broken down concretely into the spe- 
cific experiences available within the agency or 
accessible to it which offer the particular 
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learning content and process. The sequence 
must be planned so that the students may 
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fime Limit Affects Work 

Avery specific factor affecting supervision 
is that of the time limits of the school year. 
The time spent seems fairly long, but growth 
and change are slow processes and we find it 
il] too short to make the necessary growth. 
Its shortness puts into the learning task an 
intensity and a concentration providing dy- 
gamic potentials. It may also introduce a 
danger of a student being overwhelmed with 
the attempt to learn too much too fast. He 
may respond to this threat with non- 
constructive hostility, resistance to any learn- 
ing, or any other normal ego defense, includ- 
ing complete immobilization. He needs real 
time for the four phases of the thinking 
process described as “preparation, incuba- 
tion, illumination and verification.” The 
supervisor needs skill in timing as well as 
perceptiveness to maintain a precise balance 
of presenting the student with all he can 
learn as fast as he can learn it—but no more. 

The day- or three-day-a-week limitation of 
concurrent field and classwork often leaves 
the supervisor or field instructor with emer- 
gencies she must deal with in a student’s 
absence. The ability to work within time 
limits is essential in such a time-governed 
society as ours; the planful management of a 
limited amount of time may also be corre- 
lated with personal organization in planning. 

A supervisor who takes over all “in- 
between days” work will be justly disliked by 
students as interfering with their cases. She 
will also prevent their learning fully the 
meaning of professional responsibility for 
people. A profession exists to give service; its 
members may find this must be given outside 
of conventional office hours. The doctor de- 
livers a baby when nature calls the alarm, 
not by a clock. Likewise, the student may 
need to make an emergency evening appoint- 
ment to see the client who has at long last 
obtained a job and does not dare take time 
off from it; or the agency’s consulting psy- 
chiatrist whose help is needed for a child may 
be available only on a class day. 

What does the student bring the agency? 
This varies with the particular agency and 
with the student involved. However, there 
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are some general contributions. Character- 
istically, the student, because he is engaged 
in study, has an attitude of inquiry, of want- 
ing to know the causes of the situations he 
encounters. If he has real contact with the 
regular staff, his thoughtful approach may 
become a challenge to regular workers to 
look at causes when they have become pre- 
occupied with meeting the preventable re- 
sults. This extends to a questioning of the 
established order at times, such as the reason 
for doing something where the basis for ac- 
tion seems to exist no longer. The field 
instructor may need to be very secure indeed 
for the agency to profit from having such an 
“Alice” or “Elephant’s Child” in its midst. 
Yet, if our practice is sound, we should be 
able to give a valid reason for it. The need to 
do so may help us all clarify what we believe 
and why. An interest in ideas, enthusiastic 
conversation in the lunchroom or at coffee, is 
a stimulus to learning to regular staff mem- 
bers. This may result in currently increased 
reading or discussion, or may eventuate in 
plans for further professional training. 

We are not always equally aware in agen- 
cies of the actual contribution of students in 
terms of caseworker hours and services ren- 
dered to clients by students, nor is their time 
always used to the best advantage. Granted 
that the cost is considerable in terms of 
supervisory time. Nevertheless, the super- 
visor learns at least as much as she teaches 
and there is still a balance of useful time 
contributed by students. Time should be 
used on work that needs to be done. The 
student cannot learn from “busy work,” and 
both he and the agency lose by such an 
assignment. In any agency there is real work 
which will give the student the experiences 
he needs for his education and which extend 
the agency’s capacity to help. Lastly, stu- 
dents contribute enthusiasm and idealism 
which may quicken in all of us new aware- 
ness of the well-springs of our profession. 


Summary 


We have noted a need for clearly under- 
stood objectives for field work considered as 
a course of study. These objectives include 
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the integration of classroom theory by appli- 
cation and testing, learning to work within 
an agency setting, attainment of essential 
skills, growth as a professional person. The 
agency provides a setting for this learning, 
but in doing so accepts responsibility for 
providing: 

a clear statement of its own functions, an adequate 
physical setting, an educationally participating staff, 
appropriate case material, an able supervisor to function 
as a social work educator. 

As field instructor, the worker needs to make 
an educational diagnosis of each student 
based upon his needs and resources in attain- 
ing the achievement expectations of the 
graduate school and the profession. The 
agency puts space, time, energy, and interest 
into this whole process, but the returns can 
be deeply satisfying. Participating in such an 
educational process as field work, transmit- 
ting what we may of our own knowledge and 
wisdom, is a professional responsibility for 
all of us. It is also the privilege of a mature 
profession. There is no equal to the deep 
satisfaction of being part of a creative growth 
process. This can be ours in return for what 
our agencies offer students. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Government Distributes Food 


Tue Direct Distribution Program of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture offers foods 
to nonprofit institutions. The Department 
operates this program through State Dis- 
tributing Agencies, which determine vlti- 
mate distribution. Institutions interested in 
receiving these foods should apply to their 
State Agencies. 

Information about the program can be 
obtained from the State Welfare Department 
in your State capital. 

For pamphlet PA-77, which discusses the 
program and lists area offices where applica- 
tions can be made, write to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Food Distribution 
Programs Branch, Washington, D. C. 
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A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
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erOUP COUNSELING IN A FOSTER HOME PROGRAM 


This paper discusses the use of group counseling in 
the foster home division for a group of seven non- 
verbal boys in the latency period who were having 
difficulty adjusting to boarding home care.' 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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the source of their unhappiness. Even when 
they do so under the charge of critical cir- 
cumstances, it is difficult for them to trust 
that any adult will help them. Foster home 
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part in the management of their lives, con- 
tinually try to overcome this deeply im- 
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lork dren may in time come to trust the worker, 
their dependency on her may inhibit them 
RSITY from releasing hostility which is a necessary 
ingredient in the treatment process. 
All these youngsters in our first group had 
dificulty in individual contacts with case- 
ading to te Hf vorkers and were blocked in forming one-to- 
one relationships. Erikson has described 
TORK these patterns with children of this type par- 
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field practice If little opportunity for healthy inter-personal 
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conforming, but seemed obstructed in any 
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— 'Hanna Grunwald, Ph.D., Casework Experience With 
iB Group Methods in a Family and Children’s Agency, 
paper presented at A.G.P.A. Meeting, January, 1956. 
— : *Erik Erikson, Childhood and Society, New York, 
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real productive self-expression. It was as if 
they feared their own motivations and viewed 
them as negative aggression. A pervading 
sense of guilt in them led to some self- 
imposed restrictions. These boys, as so many 
other children in foster homes, feel that they 
are responsible for the need for placement. 
None of these youngsters were considered 
extreme behavior problems. However, they 
did not remain consistent in their efforts to 
conform and became upset when thwarted in 
the immediate gratification of an impulse. In 
this way, they often compulsively submitted 
to inner and outer temptations. We know 
from experience that under severe stress con- 
ditions, the impulses of these children may 
flood past their defenses and lead them into 
serious trouble. However, while their concep- 
tion of reality is not very acute it does not 
seem to be grossly distorted. The children’s 
ability to judge reality and their search for 
belonging encouraged us to believe that they 
could learn through a new emotional experi- 
ence in the group. The group, therefore, was 
structured to help these children experience 
more fully their feelings of belonging and 
self-importance.® 

We also saw the group as a method whereby 
we could know these boys in a way different 
from the regular foster home visits. One 
youngster once remarked that, “A foster 
home boy is a boy who lives with foster par- 
ents, is visited by a social worker, comes to 
the agency clinic for medical check-ups, and 
gets new clothes twice a year.”” We particu- 
larly wanted to reach boys like this one. The 
group method is even less formal for children 
than the home visit, where on occasions the 
caseworker is cast in the role of a “visitor.” 
This is chiefly true in situations where the 


3 Group Methods In Casework Agencies, Welfare and 
Health Council of New York City, May, 1955. 
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foster mother has shown some difficulty co- 
operating with the agency. More than half of 
the boys in the group came from foster 
homes where the foster parents were reluc- 
tant to work with the agency. Although these 
foster mothers had been diffident regarding 
the caseworker’s interviews with the boys, 
they readily accepted group attendance. 
When it was explained that the boys would 
be attending a “club” all agreed that it 
sounded like a fine idea. It was understood 
that the caseworker assigned to the family 
would continue home visiting and in addition 
the youngster would attend the group. To 
cooperate on the progress of the boys, regular 
scheduled integration conferences were held 
between the individual caseworkers and the 
group counselor. The service of a psychiatrist 
was also available for consultation. 


Boys Identify with Group Counselor 


Another factor in our choice of the group 
counseling method was that it was the most 
feasible way the agency could offer the boys 
a male staff member with whom they could 
form some positive identification. All of them 
had either poor or little experience with a 
father in their early years. Aithough in each 
case there was a foster father in the home, 
there was little attachment between him and 
the boy. The boys had in common a detach- 
ment and distrust of the foster father. The 
situation was further complicated by the 
type of men who served as father substitutes. 
As in so many foster homes, these men were 
hard-working and good providers, but rather 
self-effacing in active family relationships. 
They were dependent upon the foster mother 
to create a sense of family cohesiveness. Even 
when these men did express authority, it was 
more as a supplement to the foster mother 
than something engendered on their own. 

Since each of these non-verbal boys was 
blocked in his ability to form a relationship 
with a man on an individual basis, it was felt 
the barrier might be overcome by diluting 
such a relationship in a group. The group 
counselor offered the relationship of an inter- 
ested, non-threatening male person, but in a 
setting where this type of youngster does not 
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feel frightened by the closeness as he 



































































in the individual interview contact. We found grea 
that a boy could more readily partialize his tied 
experience with the counselor when shar = 
him with others. The child is in this way free { Geo 
to give and take with the adult only to the | Pres 
degree that he feels comfortable. He can take | F 
the relationship with the counselor in small has 
doses and feel the effect a little at a time, ad 
Since there are others in the group, he dog | gif 
not feel burdened to carry on alone with the | dra 
adult if his feelings become intense toy F 
quickly. At such times a boy would detach | fat! 
himself from the counselor to be with others | 
in the group or to play alone. 2 
Aids in Peer Relationships 

In addition, the use of a group was con. | an 
sidered because these boys also had difficulty gr 
in relating to their peers. All seven boys | tw 
operated more or less as “lone wolves.” pl: 
occasionally flaring up at what they felt was | de 
unfair play by other children. The group} we 
method offered an opportunity for the agency | we 
to observe first hand the manner in which # w 
each child related to the other boys. Our plan fF gz 
included helping these relatively isolated — U 








youngsters find some way to enjoy compan. 
ionship with others similar in age. Careful 
consideration was given to the selection and 
balance of the group. Particularly important 
was the inclusion of one or two boys who 
would be outgoing enough to serve asa 
stimulus to the other members. Any boy who 
was referred to our group through faulty 
diagnosis quickly showed unfavorable reac. 
tions. On such occasions, it was necessary to 
take a.child out of the group and refer him to 
an appropriate treatment resource. 

All the boys chosen for the club came from 
very emotionally disorganized and neglected 
family backgrounds. A brief statement on 
four of the boys, who will be discussed later 
in the paper, presents some picture of the 
membership. 

When Bill, age ten, appeared on a neglect petition, the 
probation officer’s report read, “The family all sleep a 
the floor, eat their food out of cans; the children are will 
and afraid of people.” At first Bill adjusted well i 


placement, then he began a cycle of stealing and é& 
structive acts within the community. 
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Before placement, eleven-year-old George took a 

at deal of abuse from his psychotic mother when he 
tried to protect his siblings from her wrath, He de- 
veloped a strong sense of responsibility and is extremely 
anxious to please. This adjustment is at a heavy cost to 
George, who is high-strung, quick to explode when 
pressured, stammers, and finds it difficult to play. 


Fred, age ten, hardly knows his parents, because he 
has lived in independent foster homes since infancy. He 
has difficulty accepting placements, is a restless boy, 
alert, but at times cannot control himself and gets into 
difficulty. Explosive periods are followed by with- 
drawal or attempts to be very good. 


Herb’s mother died during his early childhood. The 
father, a chronic alcoholic, left care of the family to 
teen-age daughters. Herb, age nine, has been a moody 
child, withdrawn, diffident with other boys, and pre- 
ferring to remain in his foster home playing with girls. 


The club met once a week after school for 
an hour and a half, in a room set aside for 
group activity. It is simply furnished with 
two tables, several chairs and a cabinet for 
play materials. We did not go into specific 
details about the set-up at the time the boys 
were invited. They and the foster parents 
were told that we thought the youngsters 
would have fun at a club where there were 
games, refreshments, and occasional outings. 
Uncomplicated play equipment was used in- 
cluding a ball, quoits, checkers and table 
hockey. Arts and craft material consisted of 
large size drawing paper, crayons, clay and a 
tinker-toy set. Toward the end of the meet- 
ing soda, doughnuts and cookies were served. 
These tangible signs of our interest were the 
beginnings of communication with this group 
of non-verbal boys. Before long the boys 
sensed that there was no specific behavior 
required from them. No rules for organized 
activity or pressure to complete a group or 
individual project were placed upon them. 
The ease and self-regulated tempo of partici- 
pation within the group helped each boy to 
feel comfortable and to relax. 


Differs from Activity Group Therapy 


We had anticipated that these children 
would need a somewhat different approach 
than that used in treating neurotic children 
in activity group therapy. These boys, like 
so many of our children who have suffered 
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early deprivation, do not manifest a pattern 
of neurotic behavior. Their problem is not 
that they have been exposed to close long- 
time contact with neurotic parents. It is 
rather that their egos have remained under- 
developed because of a paucity of emotional 
nourishment in the beginning years. It was 
our diagnostic evaluation that these boys 
were suffering from primary behavior dis- 
order, preoedipal type. We saw in activity 
group counseling not so much a method 
whereby the children could free their person- 
alities by flinging off the shackles of a neu- 
rotic repression, but as an emotionally 
building-up experience that would supple- 
ment the work of the foster parents and the 
individual caseworker. The club was planned 
to provide the children with one more experi- 
ence through which they could feel a sense of 
belonging and importance to the group coun- 
selor and the agency. Our boys enjoyed com- 
ing to the club and it quickly became part of 
their conversation at home. 

In working with the children, the group 
counselor continually attempted to convey 
the feeling that they were liked, not because 
they did anything special, but because the 
counselor considered them personally worth 
liking. 


When a youngster would bring over a drawing or clay 
model for approval, the counselor would defer judgment. 


He might smile or in a relaxed way say that it seemed 
like it had been fun to do. 


The boys soon grasped the ease of the club 
atmosphere and experienced it as a place 
where their desires and attitudes counted for 
something. The counselor’s acceptance of 
them, coupled with the support derived from 
association with each other, enabled the boys 
to express hostility quickly. This release was 
first directed toward each other and a little 
later toward the counselor. Expressions of 
hostility toward the adult began in collective 
actions and afterward were expressed indi- 
viduaily. After a few sessions, the counselor 
had his hat “accidentally” trampled upon by 


*S. R. Slavson, The Practice of Group Therapy, Inter- 
national University Press, N. Y., 1947. 
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the boys. Within another couple of sessions, 
there were personal verbal attacks by indi- 
vidual members. These youngsters had not 
been able to risk expressing such negative 
feelings in the individual contact. The boys 
who had not dared permit themselves such 
expressions within view of an adult found 
them possible in the group where these were 
accepted, though not encouraged. The coun- 
selor’s acceptance and his permissive attitude 
does not exclude definite interference against 
anti-social acting out. 

When the boys roll clay into balls and throw it at the 
walls no reaction is shown. However, when they throw 
wooden building materials at the window he does inter- 
fere. Before interfering, an understanding and accept- 
ance of their feelings is expressed. A typical statement 
at such a time would be, “It is fun to throw, but we 
cannot throw at the window.” 

The curtailment, which has been preceded by 
acceptance of the feeling, transmits to the 
child that the counselor is interested enough 
to try to understand him. It also means for 
the child that the adult cares for him. An 
interference of this nature serves to protect 
the child against situations he would like to 
avoid. When one of these boys was following 
an impulse, the momentary awareness of the 
reality principle was not always within reach. 
The counselor always sought to help the boy 
establish a boundary between an acceptable 
release of harmless, exuberant assertiveness 
and a destructive impulse. We found that 
using this technique illustrated helped a boy 
to decide against destructiveness. In a group 
such as this one the child is not told he is 
angry, nor are any other interpretations 
made by the counselor. Questions are an- 
swered directly and briefly, factual miscon- 
ceptions are corrected, and understanding is 
advanced through the method of universal- 
ization. There is no indication on the coun- 
selor’s part that he has anything to do in 
trying to help them with their emotional 
problems. He does not step out of his role as 
an adult who likes them and provides an 
atmosphere where they can feel comfortable. 

Bill was one boy, for example, who had 
particularly great difficulty in distinguishing 
between outer reality and his inner impres- 
sions. 
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He quickly got into difficulty with the other boys j 
the club because he would strike out with greater tea 
during wrestling matches. When they hit back hard, he 
became angry and accused them of “starting.” At te. 
freshment time, he would also reach energetically fop 
food, but accuse the others of being “pigs.” He often 


suffered from what he felt were severe injustices, and in adm 
a few cases had to be prevented from hitting another # con 
boy with a chair. Sometimes he would walk out of the : . 
room angrily, but would return at the encouragement of ind 
the counselor, shun 
ente 
In activity group therapy, the counselor § situ 
would not go out in order to avoid perpetuat, 
ing the pattern of a seductive parent. The | Hel 
acceptance of the counselor, and later of the |S 
group, was quite in contrast to his school | omi 
experience where they could not constantly } fam 
reach out to him, or in the community where § ofte 
they usually became hostile. A gain for Bil] § int 
through club participation was shown clearly § occ 
when he remarked to his foster home worker | he 


that the people in school did not care for him 
because they didn’t come after him when he 
walked out of a room. “But in the club they 
always come out after me and ask me to 
stay.” Even though Bill later had to be 
hospitalized because of his behavior he still 
wanted to be remembered to everyone in the 
club. We found that Bill’s participation in 
the group helped facilitate planning with him 
for the transfer to an institution. He usually 
had not done well in group situations and 
was fearful about going to a place to live with 
other boys. To help allay these fears, the 
foster home worker drew on his club experi- 
ence where he had come to be accepted. 
When we consider how damaged Bill has 
been, it is remarkable that the group came to 
mean as much to him as it did. 

Fred found something different in the 
group experience. Unexpectedly, he learned 
that he could make a beginning toward ac- 
cepting foster home placement and as a re- 
sult that much more of himself. No formal 


announcement was made at the start of the § & 
meetings by the counselor that each boy was f 
in a foster home. A couple of the boys recog- 


nized each other from a meeting that had 
taken place when both had attended the 
agency medical clinic. Before long others 
acknowledged that they were in foster homes 
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and began sharing experiences about condi- 


tions, including punishments. On a later oc- 
casion, when the boys were supporting each 
other in relating these experiences, Fred 
chirped up, “T’m in a foster home, too.” This 
admission seemed to open the way for discus- 
jon during the following visit from his 
individual caseworker. Previously, he had 
shunned such discussion, but now was able to 
enter into a meaningful exploration of his 
situation. 


Helps Boys Accept Agency 

Sometimes the agency has a somewhat 
ominous meaning to children who are not too 
familiar with its physical setting. This is 
often the case with children who first come 
into care. George had this problem. On the 
occasions he had been to the agency clinic, 
he couldn’t get away fast enough. When the 
foster home worker made her regular visits 
he was polite, but formal and distant. The 
foster mother felt it was because he feared 
being taken out of the home. Things con- 
tinued this way until one morning, while 
visiting the pediatrician at the agency, he 
saw the counselor, who had then just started 
with the group. Later that day they met 
again for the club. George came over to the 
counselor and said, “‘I saw you this morning, 
but you were wearing a different suit.” The 
counselor replied that it was “the same suit, 
but we are seeing each other in a different 
way.” George began to recognize that the 
club was a part of the agency, and as he did 
not fear one, he did not have to fear the 
other. This relaxation of tension was grad- 
ually carried over to his accepting the visits 
of his individual caseworker more easily. 

A dramatic example of the club’s positive 
meaning for the boys can be related by de- 
scribing what happened to Herb. When we 
first became acquainted with Herb in the 
group, he would usually come late, and was 
frequently absent. He complained about the 
long walk from the bus and said that he 
hated to be out in the cold weather. A strik- 
ing quality about this nine-year-old was his 
stodginess of character. One indeed felt that 
this was a “little old man.” Decided effemi- 
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nate qualities detracted from his appearance. 
In addition Herb was quite obese, which 
quickly resulted in his being labeled “Fats.” 

Those early sessions were difficult ones for 
him. Herb would look on uncomprehendingly 
as the boys swept past him in their play. He 
would always gravitate toward a sedentary 
activity such as drawing, or at times another 
youngster might join him momentarily in a 
table game. Occasionally, one or two of the 
boys would attempt to provoke him, but he 
would offer no protest. Instead, he would 
look upon them with the appearance of a 
mature tolerance. His facial expressions and 
aside remarks clearly showed that he inter- 
preted the other boys’ active behavior as, 
disorderly. He would often look to see the 
reaction of the counselor to these goings on. 
The counselor’s acceptance seemed puzzling 
to him. On one occasion he took a chance on 
joining the others in swinging along on some 
overhead pipes that were in the room; how- 
ever, he constantly had to check for the 
counselor’s reaction. Herb certainly was not 
as agile as the rest of the group and received 
some cat-calls—but the boys were not devas- 
tating in this. Later a couple of the boys even 
volunteered some words of encouragement. 

If one session can be considered the turn- 
ing point for Herb, it was the one in which 
he was able to accept his own aggressiveness. 

He had been watching the boys in their usual rough 
and tumbling play, when he turned and said seriously, 
“Somebody might get hurt in that fight.” The counselor 
smiled and commented that it seemed to him they were 
having fun. Herb appeared to be relieved but kept 
watching—then suddenly as the mass of arms and legs 
rolled by, he leaped with a burst of energy into the 
melee. 

After this there was quite a wholesome 
change in his participation in the group. 
Previously, during refreshments he had been 
very mannerly and had disdained at grab- 
bing food; often this had meant an empty- 
stomached gentleman. Now, he too could 
reach out and scramble around excitedly for 
food. It would seem that group counseling 
encourages bad manners, but actually it was 
necessary for this youngster to let out some 
aggression which had been bottled up for so 
long. In the later meetings, this cycle swung 
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to a less boisterous and more even distribu- 
tion of the refreshments. 

As Herb began to use himself in more 
activity, he began to blossom, and it was 
refreshing to see him relate as a nine-year-old 
boy. He seemed to identify himself more as a 
male, and began to give some thought 
toward having a more athletic figure. 

Although he loves to eat, he made a difficult sacrifice 

during a trip to the zoo. All the other boys each had 
taken two frankfurters. Herb casually asked for only 
one, saying, “I’m working on my build.” 
As Herb progressed, he was able to transfer 
the trust gained with the group counselor to 
his individual foster home worker. When our 
group terminated he joined a community 
center club, entered into participation and is 
enjoying his attendance. He is at present 
functioning very capably, undoubtedly be- 
ginning with his response to the corrective 
experience in the group. 

In a group such as ours, refreshment 
time, when everyone is seated around the 
table, offers the best opportunity for cross- 
discussion. The food and drink equate sym- 
bolically receiving love from the counselor,’ 
particularly by our boys who were deprived 
so early in life. As might be expected, there 
is a great deal of teasing and practical joking 
during the snack time. But we also found the 
boys frequently thinking about the prowess 
of animals, real and fictional heroes, fights, 
punishment, the universe, and death. Magic 
was an important element in the conversa- 
tion, and they all struggled with its real and 
unreal boundaries. The counselor answered 
questions of this nature simply, directly and 
with factual correction. For some boys it was 
the first time an adult had concretely said to 
them that there really are not any ghosts, or 
that there really could not be a man like 
Superman, perhaps because under their usual 
circumstances they kept these questions hid- 
den. In the club they let down their guards. 
The constant atmosphere of ease and safety 
in the group permitted them to take a chance 
and express themselves. Each boy came to 
know that his view would be carefully lis- 


5S. R. Slavson, An Introduction To Group Therapy, 
The Commonwealth Fund, N. Y., 1943. 
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tened to and given an honest response from 
the counselor. The amount of Misconceptions 
corrected and understanding gained by the 
boys would in themselves have made the 
club worthwhile. Although this part of the 
club experience was of an educational na 
it undoubtedly had therapeutic effects, 
The samples cited are, of course, only a 
few that occurred within the two-year period 
that the club was active. Each boy varied in 
what he got out of the association, according 
to his ability to integrate and use such ay 
experience. 


Summary 

This paper presents an experience in group 
treatment of youngsters who did not respond 
well to individual contact. Experience showed 
that the group enabled them to feel accepted 
by the counselor, which in turn helped raise 
their self-esteem. The basic structure of this 
group has many similarities with activity 
group therapy, but the methods and tech. 
niques are different, because our children 
suffered from primary behavior disorder, pre. 
oedipal type. In activity group therapy, un. 
conditional acceptance and other techniques 
to reach the neurotic child are employed. Our 
deprived and underdeveloped children more 
persistently need to be held to reality. They 
were able to respond to these techniques, 
Progress was reported for all the boys in 
some areas, either at home, school, commu. 
nity, with peers, or increased communica 
tiveness with their foster home workers. Asa 
result, we have been encouraged to broaden 
our experience in the use of group counseling 


with children in foster homes. 
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THE INSTITUTION AND THE SCHOOL 


Samuel P. Berman 


Executive Director 
Ridge Farm Children’s Center 


“How woutp we ever get along without 
the help of our school system?” The answer 
‘s that institutions and the public school 
system are dependent upon each other for 
the successful care of children. 

Ridge Farm, founded in 1912 as a preven- 
torium for undernourished girls, remained 
primarily a health agency until 1946, when 
there was no longer much need for this spe- 
cialized service. The agency then became a 
residential treatment center for the care and 
treatment of emotionally disturbed children 
of greater Chicago. Currently, it provides 
specialized institutional treatment for pre- 
adolescent boys and girls of average intelli- 
gence and offers a program of group living, 
psychiatric consultation, individual case- 
work treatment, teaching and recreation pro- 
grams and casework services for parents. In 
order to help youngsters adjust to commu- 
nity pressures and community life, extensive 
use is made of community facilities. Various 
church organizations, the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, public recreation department, 
beaches, skating rink, public library and 
other facilities are used to the maximum. 
The schools are used selectively and impor- 
tantly. Ridge Farm had, in its early days, 
gone through very much the same sort of ex- 
perience as other institutions, namely, that 
of having all children attend school on 
grounds. This system changed with the 
times so that most children now attend the 
public schools. This is supplemented by a 
school on grounds for specific treatment 
purposes. 


Some Facts About the Community 

Lake Forest, situated twenty-eight miles 
north of Chicago, is a quiet suburban 
community which may best be described as 
a college town. In this community of 9,200 
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While this paper describes some aspects of one insti< 
tution’s relationship with a local public school 
system, it will be equally interesting to agencies that 
offer boarding home care. 


people, there are some outstanding educa- 
tional institutions, including two colleges, 
three preparatory schools, three private ele- 
mentary schools, and on the edge of town, an 
educational publishing firm. Although Lake 
Forest is a wealthy community with many 
large estates and much pride in material 
things, there is much awareness of social 
values. Thus from this town come many 
members of the boards of directors for agen- 
cies along the North Shore. There is also 
much preoccupation with high educational 
standards, as well as concern about the 
growth of the community, the population 
having almost doubled within the past ten 
years. Much awareness exists of the need to 
provide sufficient educational and recrea- 
tional facilities for the children coming into 
the area. The community expects consider- 
able further growth as it is the third largest 
municipality in area in Illinois. 

An agency for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, coming primarily from Chicago into 
this quiet hamlet, calls for extremely good 
community relations. Most of the children in 
residence are hyper-aggressive, hyper-active, 
hostile, destructive, acting-out youngsters. 
Their wide range of socially unacceptable 
symptoms require sensitive handling in both 
the area of the institutional program and of 
the contact with community life. One of the 
most important aspects is that of the educa- 
tional needs of the children. 

Under the new program, almost all chil- 
dren admitted have experienced serious 
school problems. Many have been expelled 
from school or been suspended because of 
severe behavior problems and their inability 
to live or work in a group setting; others 
have had considerable difficulty at school be- 
cause of academic problems, relating to in- 
ability to perform scholastically. How best to 
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provide for treatment in this area is a chal- 
lenging question. It poses responsibilities for 
the institutional staff, who must know the 
children thoroughly and know the commu- 
nity resources. The staff must be convinced 
that these children, with their special needs, 
can and must be helped. 


School-Institution Relationship 


Our casework staff maintains close contact 
with the public school system. At present 
four public schools serve elementary aged 
children—three serve children through the 
fourth grade; the fourth school serves young- 
sters from the fifth grade to high school. All 
of the schools are within one school district. 
The institutional director maintains close re- 
lationship with the superintendent of schools, 
exchanging information regarding the insti- 
tutional and the school programs. The school 
itself provides ample opportunity for inti- 
mate knowledge of its system through an 
effective and active PTA program and a 
most helpful PTA news bulletin. A weekly 
bulletin reports affairs at the school. The 
staff of the institution and the teaching staff 
at the school have much accessibility to each 
other. The school provides opportunities for 
this by having conferences about each child 
at intervals of nine weeks. In this way not 
only does the institution get to know the 
school but the school learns more about the 
agency. The schools are very helpful in set- 
ting up conferences between teacher and 
caseworker or with administrative staff. At 
these meetings called either by the teachers 
or by the casework staff formal evaluations 
of the child’s progress are made. Conferences 
are held on an emergency basis too, of 
course. But similarly, and very importantly, 
we are in contact with the schools during 
“good times” as well so that relationships 
are not geared to negative situations only. 
There must be many other efforts to bring 
about successful cooperation and under- 
standing. 

The institution has the responsibility to 
interpret to the school, and to the commu- 
nity at large, the kind of program it offers 
and to dispel any possible misunderstanding 








or stigma attached to the children in trea 


ment. Much of this is accomplished jn in. er 
direct ways such as that children are free to 7 
visit their friends in the community or to yt 
have their friends visit the agency, 4 ro 
though this were just another large foste " 

home in the community. Similarly the ing. 
tution is open to children who wish to come od 
in to plan and to participate in certain agency a 
activities. In a more formal way in the Fal] ” 
of each year Ridge Farm plans an open > 
house meeting for members of the faculty of ha 
the public school system. This meeting, | ¢h 
planned primarily to orient teachers new to . 
the school system, consists of a tour of the o 

grounds, visiting with some of the staff mem. 
bers, and then an informal discussion of the ie 
program of the agency held over refresh. th 
ments in the dining hall. Generally, the ses. “ 
sion is attended by the director, our two J 7; 
caseworkers and our chief houseparent. The fr 
meetings are mutually beneficial. The teach. | 
ers express their concern, their desire to beof J ,, 
help, and their wish for assistance. “ 
In its efforts to develop program, the insti. J ;, 
tution invites members of the school staffto | 
participate in the Auxiliary or Chapter of g 
the Board of Directors. This offers still } , 

another opportunity to interpret program, 
and also provides the agency with thoughtful J, 
people concerned with the welfare of chil J , 
dren. In like fashion the director has been |, 
invited, on occasion, to a faculty meeting, ‘ 
( 


How Intake Policy Is Affected 


One other extremely important step is in 
the area of the institution’s intake policy. 
Knowing the schools as thoroughly as one 
does, by way of the process described, simpli- 
fies the task of intake consideration. One 
learns, for example, whether a child present- 
ing certain kinds of problems wouid be able 
to fit in with a particular teacher who has 
skill with such youngsters. Similarly, one 
could determine whether referral of this spe- 
cific nature would tend to overload a particu- 
lar grade. This would not necessarily mean 
the child could not be accepted for placement 
since then the on-grounds school could be 
used for the time being. It does mean thatit 
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yides an opportunity to avoid overload- 
ing the schools or teachers with certain kinds 
of problems. It also helps to evaluate the 
skills of the teachers involved so that they 
may be used selectively. 

The school cooperates by giving the 
agency an opportunity to request assign- 
ment of a child to a chosen teacher. It gives 
more flexibility in the area of whether or not 
to use the school on grounds. When it seems 
that the institution would be admitting a 
large number of children of one grade level, 
this is discussed with the school staff in order 
to avoid resultant friction, ill will, or re- 
sentment. 

After a child is accepted by the institution 
and prior to the time that he enters school, 
the caseworker will submit, for information 
only, a brief outline of the child’s situation. 
This consists primarily of material taken 
from the intelligence tests or scholastic 
achievement tests which are part of the in- 
take process. The schools are very apprecia- 
tive of this information and the attitude it 
implies on the part of the staff, and may feel 
free to make inquiries about the child’s back- 
ground. This is shared as judiciously and as 
confidentially as possible. 

In the same manner, it is not infrequent 
that when a child is being considered for dis- 
charge, his teacher will be consulted as to her 
evaluation of his readiness for return to his 
own family, or foster home, or other form of 
community life. 


Educational Services Available 


Ridge Farm has several combinations of 
educational services to offer children: 


1) the public school system, 

2) a tutoring service for those who need special 
remedial work or who are not ready even for the 
small on-grounds school, 

3) the on-grounds school, and 

4) combinations of these programs. 


The public school, having only twenty-five 
children per classroom teacher, provides a 
high degree of individualized care for each 
child. It has much higher tolerance for some 
of the aberrant behavior of some of the chil- 
dren sent from the institution than would 
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most community schools. The public school 
is used by Ridge Farm on a full-time or spe- 
cialized part-time basis as will be illustrated 
later. 

The tutoring plan is maintained in special 
instances only, such as for a child who needs 
supplementary educational help by way of 
individual teaching. Normally the house- 
parents supervise the children in homework 
and other school assignments. During the 
summertime, however, a specialized tutoring 
system is set up with an outside teacher em- 
ployed for this task. For the past several 
years the institution has been fortunate 
enough to employ one of the local public 
school teachers for this purpose. This has 
been extremely helpful, particularly where 
children require tutoring in order to make 
good a probational promotion. 


Special Problems of On-Grounds School 


On the one hand the on-grounds school is 
a blessing for those children who are not yet 
ready for full-time public school attendance. 
It represents a security, giving haven for the 
children where they can have special help, 
particularly in developing a sense of confi- 
dence, a sense of being accepted and of a non- 
pressuring atmosphere. It is a very protective 
environment, particularly for rather with- 
drawn youngsters where the permissive, slow 
approach is rather rewarding. For the more 
aggressive child it provides much stimulation 
of interest and activity and an opportunity 
to work at one’s own pace. 

The school on-grounds is used a great deal 
for placement of most children after they are 
first accepted by the institution. It is used 
also for preplacement diagnostic studies and 
as a day school for some youngsters on a very 
limited basis. It is used in order to evaluate a 
child’s readiness for public school. This is 
done by observing the child in the small 
group setting. The group, incidentally, num- 
bers anywhere from three to seven children, 
and is an ungraded classroom with one 
teacher assigned. A few years ago when the 
class got as high as seven children, an assist- 
ant teacher was employed part-time. Thus, 
the teacher could use her own time more 
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effectively by tutoring individual youngsters. 
Normally the teacher is with her group and 
is assisted by a houseparent on standby duty 
during the day. The houseparent assists the 
teacher at recess and at other times as 
needed. At any rate, as each child is intro- 
duced into this group he receives the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test which helps the 
teacher decide where he would fit in academi- 
cally. These findings are shared with the 
public school if the youngster is to be con- 
sidered for public school entrance. Certain 
youngsters, who are showing adequate school 
progress when entering the institution, need 
not necessarily go through this process but 
may instead enter the public school imme- 
diately. Should it be determined however, 
that a child remain in the specialized school 
on grounds, he then works in the ungraded 
classroom situation with a fairly free curricu- 
lum. Although the teacher uses the curric- 
ulum provided by the public school system, 
this is done in a very flexible manner accord- 
ing to each child’s ability to progress. Grade 
placement is evaluated every semester. 

Despite the advantages of the specialized 
school and the flexibility it allows for in pro- 
gram planning, it is nevertheless regarded by 
some of the children and staff as a school for 
children who tend to be regressed. That is to 
say, it is a school which the children have 
dubbed “the dunderhead” school. This is 
done partly out of envy of the sheltered 
status of the youngsters who are able to be 
with the very favored teacher, and it is done 
partly to reassure themselves that by attend- 
ing public school they are stronger and more 
effective. 

The reasons for the children attending 
school on grounds have to be interpreted a 
good deal both to them and to the other 
youngsters. Going to public school is held up 
as a goal to be attained. This, in itself, must 
be done carefully, for some children develop 
great anxiety that in the event they are able 
to attend public school they will soon there- 
after be discharged from the institution as 
being considered too well to remain in the 
treatment center. It became important, how- 
ever, not to allow the school on grounds to 




























become too conducive of very regressed be, 


ae Grad 
havior in a program that generally has cen scho 
tain limits in that regard. When children an § sho 
able to move from the school on Grounds ty publ 
the public school system there is usually g = 
very noticeable increase of skills in the social J 
adjustment area. At the same time there are f sch 
many anxieties that come to the fore which f abi 
must be anticipated in order to help the chilg # 
make an easier transition, as in this ills sch 
tration: the 
“They” (parents, peers) called Joan “dummy,” Ah OF 
ten, with school failure after school failure behind he & the 
Joan too thought of herself as “dumb.” She could no sch 
read, would tremble and get tearful if asked to do», 
Her attention span was minute; her memory extremely = 
poor. School on grounds had been prescribed for her, tu 
Ultimately this gave her a new sense of confidence ani | 
success. Then, despite her size, and years, the lowes H 
public school grade consistent with her limited ability : 
was requested. Meanwhile, much intensive casework ts 
help was being given. By no means a “dumb bunny’ be! 
Joan emerged from a reactive depression and after two dif 
years of such specialized help, showed an increase of és 
thirty points in her I.Q. on retests. er 
co 
Combinations of Schooling be 
One very helpful combination of thes - 
three techniques is that of the on-ground ; 
school and public school, both on a part-time § 4, 
basis. The story of Larry illustrates this: T 
Larry, at eleven, had twice been expelled from public ‘ 
school, where he had earned himself the reputation’ § ,. 
“schoolyard bully.” Very large for his age, Larry woul § 
chronically be found fighting with younger children § 


the school grounds. In class he was stubborn, sullen, and 
unproductive. Referral to the treatment center wa 
made largely because of his inability to be maintained 
in a public school setting. After being suspended from 
public school, while in the institution, Larry attended 
school on grounds. There, in four months’ time, he wa 
able to make a full year’s academic progress. Once his 
inhibitions about curiosity were removed, he was ableto 
move ahead amazingly well. At the same time it in 
volved increased understanding that, in trying to make 
would-be friends respond, there were less painful com 
tacts than pushing children about. What had been mis 
conceived by others as bullying, had merely bets 
Larry’s excessively energetic ways of trying to malt 
friends. During this time his artistic talents were dit 
covered, and by special arrangements he was permitted 
to go to a local public school for one hour twice a week, 
attending the art classes only. Later this was expandel 
so that he could attend the art class and dramatic 
where he was a non-participant observer for a long tim. 
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Gradually, there was an increase in attendance at public 
school and a decrease in attendance in the on-grounds 
school, until he was finally absorbed full-time into the 
public school system. He succeeded in the school 


placement. 


Just as children are reintroduced to public 
school on a part-time basis according to their 
ability to perform, so too the institution has 
an obligation to remove some children from 
school in order to avoid certain conflicts for 
them, such as possible suspension from school 
or creating an overabundance of problems for 
the other children attending the public 
school. Thus a child may have to be placed 
on a part-time basis in the public school with 
tutoring help in the institution. 


Hank, twelve, could not tolerate classroom routine. 
He was chronically competitive with the teacher and 
over-stimulated the other children by his open rivalry 
for control. The institution had interceded in the child’s 
behalf by discussing with the school the nature of his 
dificulty and urging patience and firmness. The situa- 
tion improved for a while but then showed evidence of 
gradual deterioration in the long run, due largely to 
conflict because of a traumatic home visit. Therefore, 
before the school requested it, and in order to spare the 
teacher the feeling of failure, the institution staff asked 
that Hank be suspended temporarily from the school 
until such time as evaluation would show that he would 
be better motivated to return to a classroom setting. 
This temporary removal was arranged despite the 
school’s reluctance “to give up.” The child was given 
specialized tutoring rather than being permitted to go 
to the school on-grounds. He was subsequently per- 
mitted to return to school much more sober about class- 
room procedure and much better able to tolerate the 
routine. 


Sometimes the school uses the specialized 
skills of the institution such as its diagnostic 
ability. For example, in one of the confer- 
ences called at the request of the institution 
concerning a child who was having difficulty 
at school, an opportunity arose for objective 
understanding of the child’s complaint. The 
youngster, a hostile child given to accusing 
others, had been maintaining that his diffi- 
culties in school stemmed from his poor rela- 
tionship with the teacher. He accused the 
teacher of having been hostile toward him. 
In the joint conference held by the case- 
worker, the institutional director, the school 
Principal and the teacher, the teacher’s be- 
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havior offered important indicators. After 
the polite, tactful conference, the institu- 
tional director, a psychiatric social worker, 
felt compelled to advise the principal about 
the very subtle but distressing signs of the 
teacher’s incipient emotional instability. 
This was done, not in a critical fashion, but 
as an expression of the honest concern of the 
institutional staff regarding the welfare not 
only of the one child from the institution but 
of all youngsters who were exposed to chis 
particular teacher. Significantly, several 
months later the teacher went through a 
disturbed episode from which the school 
children were well-protected. 


Interchange of Help 


Sometimes the special help available at 
school is needed in a more general way. For 
example, when the institutional director had 
been concerned about the lack of carry-over 
effect of learning in reading, he approached 
the superintendent of schools with this prob- 
lem. The superintendent of schools very 
readily arranged a joint meeting with the 
head of the education department of the 
local college where the professor of educa- 
tion, a staunch advocate of the phonetics 
system, quickly diagnosed the situation and 
offered an important bibliography for use by 
the classroom teacher. The results were 
rather gratifying. Similarly, the superintend- 
ent of schools has made it possible for the 
on-grounds teacher to attend all conferences 
of the school teachers and to receive the 
school curricula. The school also makes 
available for institutional use, its collection 
of visual aid materials. 

Sometimes the school, being as close as it is 
to the pulse of the community, serves in a 
very important consultant capacity—one 
might say as a community or cultural con- 
sultant. When Ridge Farm was considering 
the possibility of reinstituting an interracial 
program, among the many steps was that of 
exploration with the school authorities. This 
proved to be a very practical and important 
step. It was helpful not only in learning of 
the community spirit but also in evaluating 
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the techniques that were to be employed by 
the institution. Such help in the formulation 
of a major policy is an invaluable contribu- 
tion by a sensitive school system. 

From the-schools too came a source of 
great help, namely volunteers from both the 
preparatory school and college. We have 
benefited from the help of Explorer Scouts, 
students who will take our youngsters on 
recreation trips, or will help work the switch- 
board, and do some mimeographing as well 
as maintenance jobs. 

When no other social agency was available 
in this small community, the school has had 
to make use of the institutional staff. The 
principal or the superintendent would call 
the institution, requesting some advice con- 
cerning a child in distress, and the institution 
would suggest appropriate agencies or an- 
other course of action. But one particularly 
complex problem arose and the institution 
accepted responsibility to perform a diag- 
nostic service on a private basis for a child if 
his family would request it. The family did 
so and the agency performed an otherwise 
not available service for the family and the 
school. Later, the agency undertook a re- 
sponsible role in helping to foster the de- 
velopment of a family service agency for the 
community. This, incidentally, was a suc- 
cessful move and the community benefited 
through whatever professional or technical 
assistance the institution had to offer. 

Sometimes the school takes upon itself a 
social work attitude or responsibility with 
the children in our treatment institution. 
Unless it is cleared with the social agency, 
this is generally a somewhat regrettable 
approach. It is just as inadvisable for the in- 
stitution to attempt to pretend to be the 
expert in the educational field. The results 
are sometimes humorous: 

Ann, age thirteen, had overcome her need to steal and 
was performing well in public school. However, upon 
realizing that she was to be discharged from the agency 
at the end of the school year, her anxiety became very 
pronounced with stealing returning on a chronic basis. 
The sensitive principal, acting on an intuitive hunch, 
decided to show the youngster that the school had much 


trust and confidence in her, hoping that this would then 
decrease her need to steal. He therefore assigned her to 
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work in the “lost and found department” of the 
Unfortunately, Ann very quickly found many 
articles long before they were even lost. She had Deeg 
placed in much too vulnerable a position and the 
tation was too great. The principal, an unusually skj 
and gracious person, was quick to report the failure of 
this plan. 


This incident helped both the school and 
the institution to realize their respectiye 
responsibilities and the need for maintaining 
a high degree of open communication. Whey 
this is done the results are conversely mog 
beneficial: 


Joe, age eleven, had a long history of stealing, we, 
ting, soiling, fighting and truancy. While in the instity, 
tion he made remarkable strides with resultant Changey 
in his symptom picture. When under stress, stealing 
was, to this extremely deprived youngster, still an im. 
portant part of his life. It required much consultation 
between school and institution to be aware of what ke 
was doing and how to cope with his problems, Finally, 
Joe was very seriously involved in a near catastrophe in 
school. A small fire had been set and the finger of 
accusation pointed at Joe. The actual damage had been 
little but the potential damage could have been quite 
great. Joe steadfastly denied this with the teacher, the 


principal and finally the superintendent of schools, Th In 
director requested that all other children who might § POP 
possibly have been involved be cleared first before Joe cult 
be singled out to blame. But, in the meantime, Jo § to : 
would be taken home where he would be given an oppor. prok 
tunity to tell his story when he was ready. At the inst. beh: 
tution, Joe continued to deny any involvement, giving 
vague excuses as to his whereabouts at school. The de § °)™ 
rector was becoming almost as exasperated as had been had 
the superintendent, the principal and the teacher buton § abo 
the second day Joe was able to tell the story. In trying  tior 
to take something from the teacher’s desk he had found 
ett ° mel 

some matches. Out of curiosity he lit them. Getting § . 
frightened, he dashed out of the room, not realizing that ine 
a fire had started. This information was immediately wh 
conveyed to the superintendent of schools. No better § to. 
evidence of good school-institution relationships can § shj 
there be than the reply of the superintendent of school, J 4, 
which was: “The poor kid, he must have been terribly 
scared all during this time. We certainly don’t want to a 
punish him for telling the truth. Just tell Joe we at log 
sorry it happened and that we are glad he was able to sh 
tell us about this. Tell him I’d like to see him tomorrow § sc} 
so we can get him back into the school schedule as pet fy, 
usual.” tic 

Such respect for each other in close coopet- r 
ative work on the part of the schools and 
institutions helps provide benefits for chik : 


dren that are of extreme importance in thei 
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of the schogl 


wth and development. The kindly atti- 
mde of the adult world, as reflected by school 
and institution, gives a child courage and 
hope to grow and prosper. 

Meanwhile, school and institution supple- 
ment each other’s efforts on behalf of the 
dildren. Both groups become for each other, 
the best sources of public relations. This in- 
gitution, in all of its public and private 
utterances, must and does speak highly of 
the help provided by the public school sys- 
tem. It speaks up also for the needs of the 
“school bond issues” and other needs of the 
educational system. Similarly the school 
interprets the work of the institution and the 
normalcy of the institutional children who 
attend the public school. Many of the as- 
signments received by the Speaker’s Bureau 
of the institution are actually the work of 
fiends of faculty members who have heard 
about the agency. 


Summary 


Institutions are serving increasingly larger 
proportions of children with emotional diffi- 
culties. Many of these difficulties are related 
to a child’s school adjustment—learning 
problems, daydreaming, truancy, aggressive 
behavior, destructiveness, and a long list of 
symptoms. These are the children who have 
had disrupted family life, much moving 
about from home to foster home to institu- 
tion and with it the multiple-school place- 
ments and all that they imply in terms of 
insecurity and fearfulness. These are children 
whose needs we must meet. They are entitled 
to educational benefits and school relation- 
ships that will help them mature and succeed. 
As substitute parents, institutions must 
work closely and harmoniously with their 
local schools. If need be, some institutions 
should develop supplementary or special 
school facilities to provide for the individ- 
valized needs of the children in the institu- 
tion. While full use must be made of the 
public educational system, we must be care- 
ful to avoid placing excessive and unwise 
Pressures upon it lest in doing so we limit 
its general effectiveness. 


—_ 
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READERS’ FORUM 


On Training for Houseparents 
Dear Editor: 


Miss Burmeister’s recent articles! on house- 
parent training here and abroad remind us 
again of our urgent need to strengthen and 
improve this phase of our work with children. 
When we consider how fragmentary and 
selective most programs for houseparents 
must be, and how little training is offered in 
relation to the amount that would be desir- 
able and that houseparents would welcome, 
it is evident that our planning must take on a 
new dimension if institutional care is to fulfill 
its recognized function. 

We know that today many of the children 
being referred to institutions need a program 
that is treatment oriented in all its aspects. 
Even though casework, enriched or supple- 
mented by the contributions of other thera- 
peutic disciplines, will be the dominant ele- 
ment of treatment for most children, it has 
been shown that the houseparent must also 
be able to participate planfully and effec- 
tively. We have seen that the houseparent, 
whether well- or poorly-equipped to carry 
this responsibility, plays a dynamic part in 
the children’s lives. Regardless of the level to 
which professional services have been de- 
veloped in a given institution, the relation- 
ship between child and houseparent cannot 
help but be deeply meaningful from the 
child’s point of view. 

The experience which agencies and uni- 
versities are beginning to build up in training 
houseparents has been valuable. Housepar- 
ents who have participated have been more 
understanding and effective in work with 
children. It has brought some increased 
recognition to this field of work by proving 
that houseparents can employ productively 
theoretical concepts, learnable skills, and 
professional attitudes in addition to the 
sympathy, intuition, common sense, and 
possible experience with children of their own 


1“Training for Houseparents,” Eva Burmeister, 
Cuitp We rare, January 1957; “Training for House- 
parents in Switzerland,’ Anni Hofer and Eva Bur- 
meister, Cu1Lp WELFARE, February 1957. 
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which were once regarded as their principal 
stock in trade. The prestige of the trained 
houseparent will be greater when the word 
trained has a generally understood meaning 
throughout the field, that is, the vocation 
will gain real status only when it is identified 
with a generally accepted standard of qualifi- 
cation and competence. 

It is conceivable that the prevalence of 
training programs might in time become 
quite general, as one agency follows the lead 
of another, without benefit of any coordi- 
nated planning. Would this give housepar- 
ents the status their vocation needs to gain? 
I feel there is good reason to conclude that it 
would not. 

Unlike the Swiss training programs, ours 
have not provided a reasonably complete 
basic preparation for the work. Rather, we 
have set out to offer instruction in certain 
selected aspects of the work, or in basic 
theoretical concepts derived from the be- 
havioral sciences. All of this training may 
well be of great value, but it does not imply 
that the student is gaining a basic qualifica- 
tion for the work. 

These considerations prompt me to sug- 
gest that the institutional field develop a 
national standard for training houseparents. 
Perhaps the Child Welfare League could 
initiate action by sponsoring an exploratory 
committee for this purpose. The training 
goals might be laid out by institutional per- 
sonnel, including administration, casework, 
and the other disciplines concerned. Repre- 
sentatives of the field of education would 
need to be brought into this work at a fairly 
early stage. 

Both direct and indirect objectives would 
have to be recognized. While the specific pur- 
pose would be to develop a standardized 
training program, an ultimate goal might be 
the establishment of houseparent work as a 
vocational entity. 

As we consider how to approach this task, 
a number of specifics come to mind. Among 
them are: 


1. The houseparent’s duties should be identified and 
evaluated to determine the kinds and amount of 
knowledge, both theoretical and practical, needed 
in carrying out this assignment. 
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2. The body of knowledge to be taught should by 
organized into course sequences. What Coursey 
within existing curricula might be incorporated 
intact into the new program? Which elemeny 
should be combined into new courses specj 


for houseparents? Which material is most advan, vid 

tageously presented in the classroom, and which i 

in the institution’s own in-service training pro. nent o 

gram? What place should field work have in the ization 

curriculum? What provision should be made for | ing th 

field experience for those students who might enter | may | 

the course before seeking paid employment, » from t 

should the course be open only to houseparents 

who are already employed? of a cf 
3. What minimum qualifications should the hou. h 


parent have to be eligible to enter the cours? 
What level of educational achievement would be 
required in order to comprehend the course con, 
tent? Is it practicable to set a minimum level of 
intellectual capacity? What may be a minimum 
age level for candidates, to provide reasonable 


. . forth 
assurance of sufficient maturity as well as sufficient II: € 
youth for the work? (This consideration has great } and 
significance in another connection, the recruitment | Volu 
of houseparents.) 

4. What is the relationship of the proposed hous. Th 
parent training course to other curricula in the tribu 
colleges and universities? Should the program be § child: 
related to the undergraduate or graduate level? Is J on in 
the school of social work the logical setting? Is it value 
feasible to present the course in a variety of 
academic settings, undergraduate as well as grad. beyor 
uate, depending on the resources and interests of Vo 
local colleges? staff 

5. What form of recognition or certification would be § the | 
proper and desirable? schoc 

' iatur 

Concurrent with the study of these and§ 4 
related questions, it is to be hoped that§ p... 
schools and institutions which now offerf ) 1, 
houseparent training courses would continue§ 44, 
their activity. Such courses will in all prob§ 4.1. 
ability be the foundation on which mor fp, , 
ambitious programs will eventually be conf iat 
structed. Existing courses will provide fur- penc 
ther experience for the personnel of schools Toy 
and agencies who would be most likely tof p,,, 
conduct or participate in the new programs. help 
Their course outlines will be valuable guides says 
in developing new curricula. “T 
The work of an exploratory committet } meth 
such as I have proposed would constitute 4 § him 
first step toward broadening the base of ref And 


sponsibility for houseparent training. The 
committee hopefully would bring to a focus 
the interest of many individuals and groups. 
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Once the desirable content and character- 
istics of a standardized training program had 
heen agreed upon in broad terms, this com- 
mittee’s findings and recommendationsshould 
provide a guide for developing a more perma- 
nent and more broadly representative organ- 
ation to take responsibility for implement- 
ing the program. It is my hope that there 
may be a sufficient expression of interest 
from the field to warrant the establishment 


of a committee. 
FRANKLIN Z. GATLAND 


Child Welfare Consultant, Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies, New York City 


BOOK NOTES. 


Personality in Young Children. Volume I: Methods 
for the Study of Personality in Young Children; Volume 
II: Colin—A Normal Child, by Lois Barclay Murphy 
and associates. Basic Books, Inc., New York. 1956. 
Volume I: 415 pp. $6.00; Volume II: 263 pp. $4.00. 
These two volumes are truly major con- 

tributions to the literature about young 
children. They are, however, basically books 
on insight and sensitivity and as such their 
value extends to all who study people, far 
beyond the limits of early childhood. 

Volume I describes the many ways the 
staff at Sarah Lawrence College used to study 
the behavior of the children in its nursery 
school. There are chapters on the use of min- 
iature life toys, sensory materials, dough 
and cold cream, children’s paintings, the 
Rorschach, leadership games, response to 
balloons, blocking games, and a chapter by 
the nursery school teacher on observing 
children in typical nursery school situations. 
Each chapter is very clear on any procedural 
matters that are important, and three Ap- 
pendixes (on the Analysis of Miniature Life 
Toy Records, Painting Scores, and Plans of 
Procedure for Leadership Games) give more 
helpful technical detail. But, as Dr. Murphy 
says: 

“The psychologist is his own best instrument; 
methods exist to stimulate his own sensitivity, to give 
him material to observe.” 

And this note, rather than the wealth of con- 

crete specifics, makes most clear the impact 

of the volume. This is basically a volume on 
sensitivity. 
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And it is a volume to promote speculation 
and creative thinking about individuals. 
The book will be read and re-read, with new 
trains of thought started each time. Different 
readers with different backgrounds will each 
uncover their own special mines of interest 
on every reading. Certain strands are sure 
to hit large numbers of readers, regardless 
of background: the keen focus on the in- 
dividual, and the constant pushing of the 
concept of individuality; the creative eclectic 
quality, taking insights from so many fields 
and schools; the continuous emphasis on be- 
havior as language; the widening of horizons 
about what is normal, and the ever reaching 
out for the whole of a child. 

Volume II can be read independently. Yet 
it is evident that the need Dr. Murphy felt 
for Volume II is in part the significance of 
Volume I. Volume II, the story of one boy 
during his three years in the Sarah Lawrence 
Nursery School, is a rare book. Nowhere else 
can such material be found, in its richness, 
its completeness over time, in its gentle re- 
vealing comments. Tremendously significant 
by itself, this need to have all the methods 
of study discussed in Volume I as well as 
other methods (pediatric exams and in- 
telligence tests, for example) brought to- 
gether in the story of an individual sharpens 
the impact of the first book. The impact is— 
think about each child as a child, with his 
temperament, Ais power, his way of meeting 
problems and responding to them. 

Many people in many fields will be grateful 
to Dr. Murphy and her associates for what 
is an unusual publishing contribution. Not 
the least of these will be teachers who will 
find their own creativity stimulated and who 
will be led to discover their own ways of 
working with whatever team they have at 
hand—the better to utilize the special op- 
portunity children offer for study in these 
years before they go to “real” school. These 
books are about pre-school children, but the 
stimulation of creative adult minds hard at 
work shines through all the pages. 


James L. Hynes, Jr., Px.D. 
Professor of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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The Parents Handbook, by Allan Fromme. Simon 
and Schuster, N. Y., 1956. 308 pp., $3.95. 

The subheading of Allan Fromme’s book 
might well have been “How To Help a Child 
Grow Up Emotionally.” The author has ac- 
complished a difficult feat. In non-technical 
language he has developed a reference book 
for parents of “everyday children.” He has 
avoided oversimplified “‘prescriptions” and 
yet offered constructive suggestions based on 
the vital importance of the parent-child rela- 
tionship in every situation. 

The book is organized so that he “who 
runs may read.” The articles are listed alpha- 
betically under topics so that a parent can 
turn quickly to the subject on which he seeks 
advice. There is ample cross-referencing to 
lead the reader to related topics. 

Dr. Fromme has followed a sane policy in 
always helping parents to consider what may 
be the cause of a child’s behavior before they 
read far in what may be done about it. He 
accepts the fact that parents are human and 
have their own emotions and reactions to 
consider. As parents come to understand 
their own feelings and motivations, they can 
better understand their children. Dr. Fromme 
has been generous with specific examples 
which serve in clarifying the abstractions he 
presents. 

Nursery school teachers may take excep- 
tion to the author’s advice to parents to 
think of a nursery school “as a country club 
which you’d have him join” or solely as a 
place which provides an opportunity “to 
have fun with other children,” although 
there would be general agreement with his 
suggestion that the nursery school cannot be 
a substitute for the home or a therapeutic 
agency. Dr. Fromme seems to neglect some 
of the educational values of a good nursery 
school. 

One could hardly expect a book which 
presents complicated abstract ideas in such 
simple language to avoid all the pitfalls of 
oversimplification. Some parents not too 
versed in psychological concepts may find it 
difficult to accept Dr. Fromme’s goal of 
“pleasure in the body”; yet any other way of 
stating this idea in simple terms might still be 
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capable of misinterpretation by the ley 
sophisticated. 

The Parents Handbook stresses the basic 
importance of a relaxed parent-child rela, 
tionship in which parents enjoy and really 
love their children. The author even helps 
parents to know how to show their love 
wisely and naturally. Certainly this book 
should be very reassuring to parents at q 
time when they need such reassurance, 

Myra Woonrurr 


Chief, Bureau of Child Development and Parent Education 
The State Education Department, Albany, N.Y, 


Citizen Participation in Public Welfare Programs 
—Supplementary Services by Volunteers, by 
Evalyn G. Weller and Elizabeth B. Kilborne, U, §, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public 
Assistance. Order from U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1956. 46 pp., 20¢. 
This booklet, offering practical suggestions 

on the development of supplementary serv. 

ices by volunteers, is addressed to the staff of 

State and local welfare agencies. It covers 

recruitment, orientation, training and super. 

vision of citizen volunteers. The aim of the 
publication, as expressed in the Foreword by 

Jay Roney, Director, Bureau of Public As. 

sistance, is to encourage State and local wel- 

fare personnel to provide more opportunities 
for citizens to join them in efforts to serve 
their communities. Much of the discussion 
also could be helpful to other social agencies 
interested in initiating or extending volun. 
teer services. 

@ 


Rehabilitation Literature 1950-1955, compiled by 

Earl C. Graham and Marjorie M. Mullen. McGraw. 

Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1956. 621 pp. $13.00. 

This bibliography consists of 5,214 indexed 
and annotated periodical articles, pamphlets, 
and books relating to the medical care, educa 
tion, employment, welfare, and psychology 
of handicapped children and adults. Listed 
alphabetically these references were pub- 
lished during the six-year period from Janu 
ary 1950 to December 1955. 


“Compiled for the use of medical and related groups, 
this bibliography will provide indispensable aid to 
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ysicians, occupational therapists, physical therapists, 
therapists, hearing therapists, psychologists, 
employment personnel, social workers, nurses, welfare 
workers, welfare administrators, school administrators, 
teachers of exceptional children, vocational counselors, 
yocational rehabilitation personnel, and other groups 
whose work touches the welfare of the handicapped.” 


“Family-Centered Approach” 


In these days when the “family-centered 
approach” has become a password of new 
and modern casework, it is interesting to 
remember that there is “nothing new under 
thesun.” Pioneers in the field of child welfare 
were “family-centered” long before this word 


“Fourth—To serve as a medium of communication 
between the child-caring institutions and the chil- 
dren who need their care. 

“Fifth—To place the children into private family 
homes, where natural and healthful conditions 
might speedily absorb them into the life of the 
community.” 


Although many agencies do seem to work 
as a if a child is not a member of a family, 
their failing would not seem so much to be 
ignorance of today’s concepts, but rather 
ignorance of the basic concepts on which 
specialized services for children and their 
family were organized. 


J. H.R. 


became a shibboleth. 


The Pennsylvania Children’s Aid Society 
is celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversary 


this year. In its original charter, three- 
fourths of a century ago, its purpose was 


recorded as: 


“First and foremost—To let no friendless child go 


unfriended. 


“Second—Not to enlarge the number of friendless 
children by encouraging parents or natural 
guardians to throw their responsibilities on to 


others. 


“Third—To keep parents and children together ex- 
cept when such association was plainly the ruin of 


the child. 


MAINE—CHILD WELFARE CONSULT- 
ANT (1) AND DISTRICT SUPERVISORS 


(2) in statewide public child welfare program. 


Opportunity for professional growth and experi- 


ence in administration, community organization 


and child welfare. Salary open, depending on 
qualifications. Write Miss Mary L. Buss, Direc- 
tor of Child Welfare, Department of Health and 


Welfare, State House, Augusta, Me. Give infor- 


mation on professional training and experience. 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 10 cents 
minimum insertion, $2.50. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation is eighth of month prior to month of publication. 
Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied by statement 
that person presently holding the job knows that the ad is being placed. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced, 
needed in statewide institution offer- 
ing care to school-age children. New 
cottage-type plant, rapidly advanc- 
ing program, good personnel prac- 
tices. Write Max E. Livingston, 
Supt, The Methodist Children’s 
Home, P.O. Box 859, Selma, Ala. 


CASEWORKERS — Professionally 
trained, for private nonsectarian 
adoption agency. Salary range $4800- 
$5800. Write Katharine Nugent, Di- 
rector of Casework, Infant of Prague 
Adoption Service, 640 Franklin St., 
Fresno, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary 
$4572-$6384 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director, Cath- 
olic Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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r word; boxed ads at $6.50 per inch; 


CASEWORKERS (3)—To com- 
plete enlargement of professional 
staff to 58 caseworkers and 10 super- 
visors. Prefer workers with two 
years’ graduate work but will con- 
sider those with one year. Ours is an 
expanding public adoption agency— 
quantity but always quality in serv- 
ice to clients. Consider Southern 
California where the days are com- 
fortably warm and the nights cool. 
Yes, there’s smog but it is not too 
devastating—the compensations are 
great. Our beginning annual salary is 
$4740. Annual increments bring sal- 
ary to $5868 at end of four years’ 
employment. We have good retire- 
ment plan; adequate vacations and 
sick leave provisions. Apply: Direc- 
tor, Los Angeles County, Bureau of 
Adoptions, 2550 W. Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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CASEWORKER II in child place- 
ment agency. Service includes inten- 
sive casework with deeply troubled 
parents and children. Psychiatric 
consultation. Excellent personnel 
practices, Social Security, retirement, 
and health insurance. Requirements: 
Master’s degree, social work school 
and potential of being creative. Sal- 
ary $4572-$5712. Clyde S. Pritchard, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans 
St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES — CASEWORK.- 
ERS II and III (2) in parent-child 
guidance service to families with 
troubled boys between the ages of 
6-18; psychiatric and psychological 
consultation available. Require- 
ments: Master’s degree social work 
school; Grade I1I—five years’ expe- 
rience following graduation preferred. 
Salary, Grade II — $4572-$5712; 
Grade III—$5112-$6384; five-step 
a Social Security and retirement, 

ealth insurance paid by agency. 
Milton L, Goldberg, Executive Di- 
rector, Jewish Big Brothers Associa- 
tion, Room 366, 590 N. Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE SECTION 
CHIEF—$460-$532. 2 years’ gradu- 
ate social work, plus 4 years’ case- 
work experience, including super- 
vision. CHILD WELFARE SU- 
PERVISOR—$417-$483. Minimum 
1 year’s graduate social work, plus 4 
years’ casework experience. CHILD 
WELFARE WORKER—$397- 
$438. 1 year’s graduate social work. 
Experience waived. Immediate open- 
ings for qualified personnel in pro- 
gressive agency with high professional 
standards and advancement oppor- 
tunities. Write for further details to 
San Diego County Civil Service, 403 
Civic Center, San Diego, Calif. 


BEAUTIFUL MARIN COUNTY 
20 minutes north of San Francisco, 
needs caseworker. Master’s degree 
or 1 graduate year plus experience 
family or children’s casework in pro- 
gressive public welfare program. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 
Salary July 1 $4980-$6060. Apply 
Marin County Welfare Department, 
622 4th St., San Rafael, Calif. 


COME TO COLORFUL COLO- 
RADO! Immediate positions avail- 
able for child welfare workers in 
CWLA and APWA agency. Salary 
range $4020-$5256. Oue year gradu- 
ate training required. Excellent 
benefits, professional supervision, 
and unusual opportunity for devel- 
opment in well-rounded child welfare 
program. Write Personnel Officer, 
Denver Department of Welfare, 777 
Cherokee, Denver, Colo. 
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INSTITUTIONAL SUPER- 
VISOR for multiple-service 
agency with small intensive 
residential treatment pro- 
gram. Supervise residential 
child care staff, carry out 
in-service training, assist 


with intra-mural school pro- 
gram, and carry some admin- 
istrative functions. Analytic 


orientation. Weekly psychi- 
atric consultation. Applicant 
should have residential treat- 
ment experience as case- 
worker or group worker. Sal- 
ary: $5112-$6756, depending 
on experience. James R. 
Mann, Executive Director, 
Children’s Foster Care Serv- 
ices, 4368 Lincoln Ave., Oak- 
land 2, Calif. 





CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS needed for fast-growing 
southern California county in adop- 
tions or child welfare work. Excellent 
supervision. Benefits. Starting salary 
$378; step increases to $460. Must 
have one year in graduate social 
work school. Write County Person- 
nel Dept., 236 Third St., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 


CASEWORKER professionally qual- 
ified for foster care or adoption pro- 
gram of Jewish Family and Child 
Service. High standards of practice, 
supervision and personnel code. Ex- 
tensive student training program. 
Good opportunities for professional 
development. Good facilities in com- 
munity for cultural and social ex- 
pression. Salary range $3450-$4900. 
Apply Miss Dora Wilensky, Execu- 
tive Director, Jewish Family and 
Child Service, 150 Beverley St., 
Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada. 


CASEWORKERS (2) — Graduate 
training for small Catholic agency 
within commuting distance of New 
York City. One immediate opening, 
second July 1. Multiple services. Sal- 
ary range $4000-$5000 depending on 
experience. Retirement and regular 
increments. Psychiatric consultation 
available. Apply Miss Mary C 
Coughlin, Executive Secretary; Cath- 
= Charities, 78 Elm St., Stamford, 
onn. 


CASEWORKER in family-children’s 
service agency providing family case- 
work, specialized services to un- 
married mothers, child placement 
and adoption. Salary comparable 
with good practice. Social Security 
and retirement. Write Miss Jane K. 
Dewell, Executive Secretary, Catho- 
lic Social Service Bureau, 478 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 
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lent supervision, student training 
program, psychiatric Consultation, 
Openings in Hartford in newly estab, 
lished Protective Service Unit, ; 
child placing, and in Residentig 
Treatment Center. Other openi 
in Torrington and Norwalk -< 
Offices. Master’s degree social 
required. Present salary scale $4109. 
$5600; ae 1958 scale $45q9. 
$6600. Please write C. Rollin Zane, 
Executive Director, Children’s 
ices of Connecticut, 1680 
Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


Albay 





CASEWORKER in multiple-fun. 
tion, private, nonsectarian, child wel, 
fare agency. Case load of emotio; 
disturbed children in institution 
setting. Psychiatric consultation, 
Good personnel practices. Top salary 
limit $5600. Minimum requirement: 
two years’ graduate social work 
training. Complete details by writi 
Anna K, Buell, Casework Super. 
visor, Children’s Center, 1400 Whit. 
ney Ave., New Haven, Conn, 


CASEWORKER—Male, for small 
residential program in multipk. 
service child care agency. Good sy. 
pervision, psychiatric consultation, 
good personnel practices. Require. 
ments: complete professional train. 
ing, some experience preferred, Sal. 
ary $3841-$5530. Favorable location 
—70 minutes from New York City, 
Write Executive Director, Woodfel 
Children’s Village, 1899 Stratfie 
Rd., Bridgeport 4, Conn. 













FLORIDA—SUPERVISORS 
CASEWORKERS—Youthful, pro 
fessionally-trained caseworkers, sem 
ior workers and supervisors needed 
in several Florida cities in statewide 
private agency offering adoption 
placement and related services, in 
cluding services to unmarried moth 
ers. Caseworker salaries $3900-$5000, 
Salaries for senior caseworkers and 
supervisors range from $4500-$650 
commensurate with experience in 
child placement and adoptions. Write 
Miss Cornelia Wallace, Associate Di. 
rector, Children’s Home Society of 
Florida, P.O. Box 5722, Jackson 
ville 7, Fla. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII. Opening 
for caseworker with graduate trait 
ing. Multiple-function agency. Et 
cellent personnel policies. Salary 
range $3600-$5016 depending on et 
perience. Apply Myron Cheviin, 
Director, Child & Family Servic, 
P.O. Box 1720, Honolulu, Hawai. 
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